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The name and address of the owner should be placed on the backs of all 
pictures and MSS. 


THE POPULARISATION 
OF SCIENCE 


T a time when one sometimes thinks the whole 
world has lost its seriousness and is interested only 
in topical songs and general flippancy it is re- 
freshing to notice the great crowds who assemble 
at the Royal Institution to listen to the Christmas 

lectures on science. ‘The audience is simply entranced by 
the discourse of a man like Professor Bragg. He has all 
the qualifications which should be sought for in those 
whose business it is to teach science to the general public. 
We know how forbidding the usual lecture is. A second- 
rate man of science appears to think it necessary that he 
should use the most technical words in the dictionary, 
many of them new-fangled and of yesterday’s coinage, 
so to speak. He slips into algebraic and other formulz 
on the slightest provocation and seems to think all is well 
with the world when he has thoroughly puzzled and mystified 
it. But there is no necessity to use jargon. ‘Tennyson 
hit the nail on the head when he talked of the “ fairy tales 
of science and the long result of time.’’ There is no 
truth which cannot be expressed in plain and simple language 
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and the greatest scientific men, like Huxley and ‘Tindall, 
for example, in the last century, were masters of prose as 
well as of science, and accordingly they were successful 
when they appealed to popular imagination and popular 
interest. At these annual lectures in the Royal Institution 
we have had many examples of eminent scholars of the 
present day whose English was as limpid and delightful as 
that of Edison or J. R. Green the historian. We need 
go no further in search of that than to the lectures for the 
present year and to Professor D’Arcy Thompson who 
lectured last year.. They are alike in their addiction to 
clear and simple language: Professor Bragg might be 
thought by those who look on the surface to be simple 
to the point of crudity ; he scarcely ever uses a superfluous 
word; he avoids a long one when a short will answer 
his purpose ; he chooses the familiar locution in preference 
to the ornate. But only those who have a devout belief 
in sancta simplicitas understand that there is more of intel- 
lect in this kind of composition than there is in the apparently 
far more learned words of the man who has got up his 
subject from the authorities and has not chewed it down 
till he can explain it in direct and easily comprehensible 
speech. It is far more difficult to state a proposition 
in terms of which any intelligent man can grasp the meaning 
than it is to say the same thing bookishly. 

But probably this was not all that was meant by 
Tennyson’s famous phrase. The tradition at the Royal 
Institution is that while the lectures should be spoken so 
that they may be understood by babes and sucklings, the 
experiments employed to illustrate the text should also 
appeal directly to the budding intelligence. Experience 
has shown that this union of language and experiment 
may be made highly charming. Sound is, from the scientific 
point of view, a very abstruse subject. ‘There are few who 
can lay down its principles as intelligibly as if they were 
propositions in Euclid, to say nothing of investing them with 
attractiveness, making them amusing almost to fascination. 
But whoever went to listen to the course upon science must 
have been struck with the perfect and delicate beauty of 
many of the demonstrations. As an example one might 
take the showing on a mirror of a reflection of water ripples 
made on the surface of a tub which was used instead of 
a pond. Anyone who was not there himself could gain 
some idea of what they were like if he or she happened 
at any time to be confined in a bedroom with a pond in 
iront of it and little windows. ‘The light on the pond from 
the sun is caught by the tiny panes of glass and thrown upon 
the ceiling. Nothing more exquisite is conceivable, and 
the effect produced would be exactly the same as that in 
the lecture room except that the ripples there were like 
gossamer in texture. ‘There was, however, that constant 
motion given by the wind, and these shadows of a ripple 
passed across the ceiling exactly as the invisible pulsations 
of sound do. A great point would be gained if in some 
such manner, wherever possible, popular lecturers would 
show that the phenomenon on which they were discoursing 
could be observed in one form or another in the home. 
Anything more fairy-like is inconceivable. 

What we would urge, then, is an extension of these 
lectures. But it would be a misfortune if such a hint were 
accepted and the man appointed were simply of the ordinary 
type who, all ready to discourse on any subject whatever, 
have not the instinct to know when they are and when 
they are not engaging the attention of their audience. 
The beginning of success in this matter is to interest the 
hearer, and for anyone to attempt the task without that 
gift would be to do more harm than good. 





Our Frontispiece 


os the first page of this week’s issue of CouNTRY LIFE 
is given a portrait of Lady Lovat. Lady Lovat, 
who was married to the 14th Baron Lovat in 1g1o, and has 
three children, is a daughter of Lord Ribblesdale. 


*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CoUNTRY LiFe, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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COUNTRYNOTES 


PPOSITTION to the scheme for ruining Dartmoor 
as a pleasure and a health resort is rapidly 





crystallising. ‘the Devonshire County Council 

and the Plymouth County Borough Council 

are marshalling forces in opposition to the Bill, 
while the declaration of the Duchy that Dartmoor is 
regarded by them as a priceless national inheritance, of 
which they are, to some extent, trustees, has had a most en- 
couraging effect. ‘The Commons and Footpaths Preser- 
vation Society and the Dartmoor Preservation Society are 
also giving cordial and valuable help. On the other hand, 
the promoters de not show any sign of repentance. ‘hey 
justify themselves by pointing out the need of some great 
factory in Devonshire which will find work for the popula- 
tion, and as coal has to travel a long wav before it gets to 
that county, and is consequently dear, they are thrown on 
water as a substitute for the supply of motive power. But 
all this does not get away from the basic fact that, while a 
capital of {1,200,000 is being applied for, the initial outlay 
is estimated at not less than £6,000,000. As Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts has reminded us, Dartmoor is strewn with traces 
of grandiose schemes in the past that have left only ruins 
behind them. 


A GOOD deal of sympathy is felt with Colonel Selby 

Lowndes in the difficult situation created in the 
Whaddon Chase country. It was hunted by his father 
and grandfather before him; the Colonel himself has held 
office for many vears ; he owns the hounds and kennels, 
and the family association with the pack probably dates 
from a couple of hundred years back. ‘Though the facts 
of the case are simple, the present position is almost 
Gilbertian in its complexity. Friction arose between the 
M.F.H. and his committee, with the result that the latter 
started an opposition subscription pack with Lord Dalmeny 
as Master. ‘Thus the old hunt is split up into rival parties, 
and the partisans of either close their coverts to their 
opponents. On the one hand is an M.F.H. who has not 
resigned, on the other a Hunt Committee that has an 
undoubted right to appoint a new Master, provided thev 
exercise their right according to rule and custom. Did 
they do so? If not, they are clearly in the wrong. In 
this case the subscription pack ought to be stopped and 
the country be hunted by Colonel Selby Lowndes as a 
whole during the rest of the season. This view seems 
to be adopted by the M.F.H. Committee. On proper 
notice being given the question of Mastership could be 
decided before the commencement of another season. 
One side or the other must give way, in the interests of 
sport and fox-hunting. 


WITH the object of solving that oft-repeated question, 

“Which are the best flavoured dessert apples?” 
our contemporary the Garden has just taken a vote on 
the subject. Readers were asked to name in order of merit 
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the three dessert apples they considered of the best flavour 

it being clearly understood that the vote was for flavour 
only—irrespective of season. A similar vote was also 
taken by the Fruit and Vegetable Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It is interesting to compare the 
opinions of readers, mostly amateur growers, with the 
opinion of the committee of experts. ‘Taking the amateur 
vote first, as most readers may anticipate, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin heads the list with a very large margin to spare 
(206 points); its old rival, Ribston (54 points), although 
coming in second, is a long way behind. James Grieve 
secures third place. ‘The Fruit Committee places the same 
two first, but gave the third place to ‘‘ American Mother.” 


[ N this connection it may not be without interest to give 

some account of a little experiment now being tried 
with regard to the keeping of apples. It is a very simple 
one, being an application on a small scale of the system 
followed in one of the largest fruit estates in the kingdom 
an estate that vields a very handsome income to the owner. 
Working on a large scale, he cannot give the minute attention 
to preservation which those who cultivate a comparatively 
small number of choice dessert apples think necessary. 
His store room is in reality merely a clamp such as is used 
for potatoes. ‘The apples are separated from the ground 
only by a thin layer of straw, and instead of being earthed 
over there is a permanent covering of thatch which affords 
effectual protection against cold and damp. What was 
done in the experiment referred to was to place a number 
of boxes. each containing about half a bushel of ripe apples 
under the earth of a bank. Some were what are called 
‘soft’ or summer varieties : others, like Cox’s Orange 
and Bramley’s Seedling. “* hard” or long keeping. Fourteen 
varieties were used, and they were all examined in the first 
week of January. Each was as fresh and good as it was 
when taken off the tree, and the singular thing is that earl) 
and late appear to have been preserved equally well. 


THE MARSH LOVER. 
Give me the green grass for my feet, 
The great skies overhead 
The lark upon uplifting wing 
The joy, and wonder of the spring 
Here some day I shall come again 
The while you mourn with tears and pain, 
And men shall name me dead. 


Here, where the quiet Marsh runs out 

To meet the dreaming sea 

And all the little patient sheep 

On her soft bosom browse and sleep 

Neath noonday suns, and midnight stars 

God, knowing neither bolts nor bars, 

Will set mv spirit free. M. EE. Maso 


NATURALISTS will evervwhere welcome the announce- 
i ment that the ‘Tasmanian Government is taking 
measures to protect the seals, penguins and other sea fauna 
within the area of the Macquarie Islands. And there 1s 
good reason why the general public should be much more 
interested now than thev would have been ten or twelve 
vears ago. The cause is that they have become familiar 
with the extraordinarv wild life of the Antartic, owing 
to the supremely beautiful cinematograph films taken by 
Captain Frank Hurley, and now being exhibited as a film 
at the Philharmonic Hall, where it is attracting the 
attention of thousands. No traveller’s tales gave such an 
idea of the wealth of life in this area, and the more people 
know the more they are certain to insist upon its protection. 


‘Tis impossible to read without amazement that the 
men of the N.U.R. are showing hostility to the offer 
made them by the Government. Meetings were immediately 
held after the declaration at Bow, Bradford, Cardiff, Carlisle, 
Newcastle, Northampton and York, and at all these places 
resolutions were passed rejecting the ofler. Yet it must 
strike the average man, as indeed it is regarded by Mr. 
‘Thomas, as very generous. A porter in Grade I, who was 
earning 22s. a week before the war, will receive 60s. under 
the new scheme, with an ultimate standard wage or minimum 
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of 46s. “The corresponding figures for a porter in Grade II 
are 18s. before the war, 56s. now, 40s. as a standard wage. 
Guards who were in the first year, fourth year, and eighth 
vear of service, paid respectively 22s., 25s. and 318s., are 
offered 60s., 63s. and 69s., with the corresponding minimum. 
These are very fair samples of the advances contemplated, 
and Mr. Thomas has emphasised the fact that those who 
were most poorly paid before the war are receiving the 
greatest proportionate rise now. We hope that his advice 
will be taken and the offer of the Government be accepted 
in spite of the opinions expressed at various meetings. 


HIS is a time of great public generosity. It is exem- 
plified in Mr. Rockefeller’s great gift to help forward 
the education and civilisation of the world, and it is also 
seen in the very fine thing done by the chairman of Kodak, 
Limited. He has given to the State of New York a great 
dental institute at a cost, it is said, of two million pounds. 
Few things are more needed, alike in this country and in 
America, for the majority of people would have happier 
lives if they attended more to their teeth, and toothache 
still deserves the phrase used about it by Burns, “ the 
hell of all diseases.” Now, in this dental institute there 
are 2,000 chairs for those who wish their teeth cleaned, 
which will be done by a staff of trained women. ‘These 
chairs will probably be occupied by 20,000 people a day, 
as the charge is to be the nominal one of twenty-five cents 
apiece. It would be difficult to imagine a more useful gift. 
SIR HORACE PLUNKETT has enjoyed one of those 
~~ exquisite moments denied to the majority. If he does 
not do so in America, he will have an opportunity here of 
reading a considerable number of obituary notices 
‘‘ tombstones ”’ they are called in the slang of the pressman. 
What is more, he will find nothing but what was nice said 
of him. ‘“ The evil that men do lives after them,” says 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ the good ‘s often interred with their bones.” 
But this does not hold good of Sir Horace at all. In all 
good faith and kindliness the scribes of the daily press, 
who play the part of the scalds who rehearsed the virtues 
of a hero at his funeral, related how splendidly Sir Horace 
had devoted himself to the cause of his country. And they 
told that he was one of the few who did not look for regenera- 
tion through a political gate, but in awakening Ireland to 
the knowledge that the industry and enterprise of her 
citizens form the only true basis on which prosperity can 
be built up. That was and is the creed of Sir Horace 
Plunkett and we hope that in spite of his reported demise 
he will live long enough to strike many a good blow for the 
real happiness of Ireland. 


VERY high standard has been attained in the Christmas 

lectures on science at the Royal Institution, and cer- 
tainly it will not be in the slightest degree lowered by the 
series of Professor W. H. Bragg. He is an ideal lecturer for 
this purpose. His language is ideally clear and simple 
and his ideas well defined. What he said with so much 
lucidity was illustrated by experiments which were in perfect 
keeping with the matter. Professor Bragg well understands 
the principle of teaching which says that the impres- 
sions of the eye should be used to reinforce those of the ear. 
We feel sure that the elderly part of his audience, which 
was considerable, must have been as interested and as 
delighted as the children. ‘The lecturer introduced a great 
many curious out-of-the-way bits of knowledge and one 
or two personal experiences to help out his meaning. One 
of the latter related to Sir Richard Paget. He was Secretary 
to the Board of Invention and Research. In certain Admir- 
alty experiments made during that period Sir Richard 
Paget was lowered head foremost over the side of a boat 
and his head plunged into the water listening for a passing 
submarine. When he was withdrawn he was humming 
exactly the note made by the submarine. Professor Bragg 
commented upon Sir Richard’s exceptional qualities in 
perception of sound. “‘ When he wants to get any note he 
always taps his head there,” said the lecturer, “‘ and says, 
‘Oh, that’s 256’; and so on.” But this is only a single 


brick from a fine building—otherwise, a paragraph from a 
perfect lecture. 
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\\ ITHOUT entering on the merits of the controversy 

between the Conservators of Epping Forest and the 
Board of Agriculture, we cannot help feeling, at any rate, 
that Mr. E. N. Buxton is faithful to his trust. There is 
no man living who has done more to improve this great 
heritage of the people. In former times squatters, and many 
who could not very well be described by that word, snipped 
parts of the forest and converted what they had taken into 
private property. Now, we have all very great sympathy with 
allotment holders. During the continuation of the war they 
received the right of entering into many parks and public 
places in order that they might grow food for their own 
use and incidentally to relieve the strain on supplies. 
But it was never intended that the breathing spaces of the 
public should be retained by them after the war was over. 
Unfortunately the public is not articulate. It only finds 
expression through such men as Mr. Buxton, who argues 
that the health and welfare of the thousands of people who 
make holiday in Epping Forest are of more importance than 
the crops which the allotment holders are able to obtain 
from land very unsuitable for the purpose. Surely their 
wants could be satisfied from the fields adjacent to the forest. 
They would, no doubt, have to pay their rent, but no objec- 
tion can be taken to that. ‘The easy and often nominal terms 
on which allotment holders obtained land during the war 
were a temporary concession and we can see no right or 
justice in claiming them as a permanency. 


BIRD TO BOARD. 
Pray, giants, what’s the fuss about ? 
Building a cottage! That’s so easy. 
Why not decide to do without 
Your timber, bricks and pisé ? 


Instead, take just a little moss, 

Some horse-hair, and—well, say a feather— 
M’ye-es ; the house may pitch and toss 

So, if you’re ’fraid of weather, 


How about sites in a gorse stretch— 
With seed, and sun, and insects wingin’ ; 
Cover, at need, from the hawk (Wvetch ! /) 
And miles of sky to sing in ? 
FaItH HEARN. 


HE demand for high wages spreads from class to class. 
In the Times of Monday it was reported that at Berwick 
hiring of farm servants on Saturday the men, acting under 
the advice of their Union, held out for an increase of 15s. a 
week. ‘They were offered 13s., but refused to accept it, 
and no hiring took place. Shepherds asked for 7os. weekly 
and perquisites, which are substantial in their case, with a 
bonus during lambing season, while farm stewards, or 
bailiffs as they would be called in the south of England, 
demand 65s. a week. On what grounds these claims are 
put forward we do not know, but when the farmers refuse 
to hire men at the wages asked, the inference is a fair one 
that labour is demanding more than a just share of the 
earnings of the farm. 


| F British butter, as is proposed, is freed from regulations 

concerning price and distribution on February tst, it 
is expected that the price will go up to 5s. a pound. 
Farmers are not making it just now because they receive 
3s. 3d. a gallon for milk and it would not pay them to make 
that milk into butter and sell it for 2s. 6d. a pound. They 
think, however, that there will be an abundance of moneyed 
purchasers ready to buy home-made butter almost at any 
price ; hence the resolution to ask 5s. a pound. We doubt, 
however, if there would be sufficient purchasers at such 
a price, especially if Colonial and foreign butter continues 
to be sent in. The disturbing feature is that, although 
the number of milch cows in Great Britain, as given in the 
final report of the Milk Production Committee, has risen 
since 1912 from 2,784,389 to 3,008,775 in 1919, the average 
production has shown a considerable decrease. It attained 
an average of 560 gallons in the years 1909-1913, and had 
fallen to 436 gallons in 1918. ‘Thus the total production of 
milk has decreased although there has been an actual 
increase in the number of cows kept. 
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] N regard to the falling off in demand which has recently 

taken place we have made many enquiries, with the 
result of showing that a great many mothers are losing 
faith in milk as a food for children. They readily admit 
that up to the age of three boys and girls need it, but after 
that they can do with a great deal less, and this belief is the 
cause of the diminished sale. Milk at a shilling a quart is 
not regarded as a profitable food investment. We are not 
at present giving any opinion as to the rightness or wrong- 
ness of this belief, but only pointing out that the doubt 
exists. Middle class households, especially, resent what 
they think an overcharge. While expenses have gone up in 
every direction, most of them have to live on a fixed income 
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not materially different from what it was in pre-war days. 
They complain that even the price of oatmeal for porridge 
has increased enormously, and this, which used to be the 
refuge of the economical, is that no longer. You cannot 
make a cheap breakfast of oatmeal and milk at present 
prices. No doubt this is regrettable, because weak tea or 
coffee is a very poor substitute. But the surplus of milk 
left in the hands of the dairy farmer shows it to be a con- 
viction on which the middle class are acting. On the other 
hand, the very poor, or those who can contrive to get a 
certificate from a doctor, receive a free supply, which may 
be described as lavish. It is a form of subsidy peculiarly 
liable to abuse. 





W ASSAILING 


i. 

Old Christmas Eve’s the proper night 
For wassailing the apple-trees ; 
And though the snow came to their knees, 
Our forefathers done what was right, 
Poured out their cider, sang their tune 
And fired their guns beneath the moon, 

With Ned and Fred and Jeramy, 

And Jonah Moss and Billy Blee, 

And gran’fer Budd, up home fourscore, 


And Sammy Meek, back from the war. 


Il. 

The maidens cider pitchers bring, 

With liquor steaming on the air 

And toast and spices floating there. 

Then come a score of boys to sing, 

And at the gate awaiting us, 

Jan Bassett with his blunderbuss, 
And Lil and Jill and Minnie West, 
Jane Mortimer and Henry Best, 
And Benny Tutt and Saul Halfacre 
With Molly Dawe and Uncle Baker. 
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The trees fling down upon the snow 

Their crooked shadows where we walk, 

To hear the ancient gaffers talk 

Of wassailing long, long ago ; 

Then pour their cider at the roots 

To help another summer’s fruits, 
With Nick and Dick and Amos Thorn, 
Old Westaway and Michael Horn 
And they twin boys of Walter Bleet : 
No angels ever sang so sweet. 


IV. 
Bang! Bang! and Bang! the guns do ring 
And flash a light upon the throng 
Who laugh aloud and tramp along 
All busy at the wassailing. 
But here and there the shadows go 
Where hangs a tod of mistletoe 
Nigh Ann, or Nan, or Johnny Lugg, 
Or dashing Merryweather Chugg 
A peacock’s feather in his hat 


For all the world to wonder at 


THE 


APPLE-TREES 


v. 
The moony branches, bright and clear 
Are full of funny, goblin eyes 
All staring down in gert surprise 
To see their neighbours keep such cheer. 
There’s whispering from tree to tree 
Above the jolly company 
Of Sib and Tib and Toby Trout, 
With “ crookback””’ Jim and Sandy Prout, 
And many another blade so gay, 


In oak and elm long laid away. 


_ 

Good Lord! It don’t seem far ago ; 

But then I was a little lad 

And snuggling close beside my dad, 

Busting wi’ joy to see the show. 

Tis sixty year and more I doubt 

They bygones held their merry rout, 
With Belle and Nell and Yeolands boys, 
And “Ship” and “ Trip” to help the noise, 
And Samson Worm and Sibby Ash 


Stole little Susan Caunter’s sash. 


VI. 

But half a century will round 

The old folk up ; and many young 

Be also out of harm among 

Their elders underneath the ground. 

And in these strange, new-fangled days, 

There’s few to mind the olden ways, 
Or Nick, or Dick, or Amos Thorn, 
Jane Mortimer, or Michael Horn, 
Or gran’fer Budd, or ‘Toby ‘Trout, 


Or Farmer Westaway, so stout. 


VII. 


Yet when Old Christmas Eve do bring 

Together moon and snow once more 

I see that far away upstore ; 

I hear the sleeping people sing, 

And mark, so thick as honey bees, 

Their ghostes in the apple-trees 
With Ned and Fred and Jeramy, 
And Jonah Moss and Billy Blee, 
And Merryweather Chugg, so grand ; 


And father holding of my hand. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
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MEMORIAL 


By GerorGE S. C. SWINTON. 


UCH has been written in the past few years about 
the great London improvement proposal known as 
the Charing Cross Bridge Scheme. Architects have 
groaned over the dull ugliness of the present railway 
bridge and raved over the possibility of replacing it 

by an architectural triumph worthy of their art and of the 
capital city of the British Empire. ‘Town-planners have dreamed 
of a wide reconstruction of the Surrey side, and social reformers 
of a wholesale destruction of its slums. ‘Traffic experts and 
engineers have been more cautious. The first know that it 
would be folly to destroy even an indifferent avenue of traffic 
unless it is quite certain that something much better can be 
provided. For the second—to an engineer nothing is impossible, 
but some of his successes can only be achieved at great cost, 
especially when he has to deal with railway tracks and levels 
and a tidal river alive with barges. So much for the purposeful 
people who speak and write with knowledge of things to be done 
for the good of London and her people. 

But there are others, the sentimentalists, the seekers after 
beauty for beautv’s sake, those who look for it everywhere, 
and to whom a lost opportunity of bringing their discoveries 
to the knowledge of the multitude is positive pain. 

London is the mightiest city that this world has yet seen, 
unequalled in wealth, unsurpassed in historic interest. It 
owes its birth, its growth, its greatness to its river ; and good old 
Father Thames who, in days of old, skirted its outer walls, now 
Hows through its centre. And yet how little homage do we 
to-day pay him; how seldom do we look at his silver surface 
and realise the inheritance he has assured to us and the possi- 
bilities of beauty which lie along his banks! Three hundred 
vears ago he was the highway of fashion. ‘To-day the tracks 
of fashion lie elsewhere. 

But when we have to cross our river we are still face to face 
with abiding opportunities. Compared to the Thames the 
Seine and the Tiber are ditches. In its passage through 
Petrograd the Neva spreads out wide, and between Buda and 
Pest the great Danube pours a volume of water which no 


TOWARDS WESTMINSTER AND THE WINTER SUNSET. 


English river can equal. But the sweep of the Thames from 
Blackfriars to Westminster has possibilities greater than any 
of these. 

Imagine Charing Cross Station transferred to the other 
bank, and finely rebuilt! Such a terminus would demand 
fine building. Either by tunnel or by train-ferry the Channel 
will be crossed far more frequently in the future, and we may 
soon see carriages which started not only from Paris or Brussels, 
from Gibraltar or Rome, but from Jerusalem, Delhi, Pekin or 
Vladivostock discharging on its platforms passengers variously 
clad, and of every race and colour. Alongside of it also would be 
Waterloo Station, the London landing-place of half the English- 
speaking peoples who ring round the globe. 

These travellers will have arrived in London, but to get 
to its heart, to the old city of which they have heard so much, 
they must cross the Thames. 'To those who come for the first 
time this crossing might be a revelation; it will be so if we 
build a bridge which is really great, a bridge not only to be looked 
at but to be looked from. Such a bridge must carry every kind 
of trafic: it must be monumental; but, also, it will be 
set, open-eyed, in the nerve centre of our race, and as we, 
and our Overseas brethren, and our cousins and our visitors 
cross it, all must look out from it and realise the splendour of 
the arrival. 

Up-stream lie Lambeth Palace, the oldest residence of 
London, the towers of the Houses of Parliament, the Hall of 
William Rufus, Westminster Abbey and Whitehall. Down- 
stream, away towards the blue water, stand Waterloo Bridge, 
that model of architectural excellence, stately Somerset House, 
the trees of the Temple Gardens, St. Paul’s Cathedral and the 
White Tower. What landmarks in our Island story! Facing 
the travellers at the moment there is nothing; but—if an 
Imperial War Memorial be needed—what a site for it! Let 
it stand, fronting on the bridge, a little in advance of the 
present building line formed by the National Liberal Club 
to the right and the Adelphi Terrace and the big hotels to 
the left. ‘There it would be the key not only of the new bridge, 
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but of that whole glorious curve of the river from Westminster 
to Blackfriars. There should be a wide, raised open space in 
front of it, under which the Embankment traffic would flow 
without interruption, and the cross-river trafhe should divide 
and pass onward to the Strand and Trafalgar Square through 
arches on either side of it. And let it be simple and dignified 
and high; and let the public have free and easy access to its 
summit. 

These photographs are taken from the roof of the hotel 
which stands on the foundations of John of Gaunt’s Palace of the 
Savoy. One of them looks south-west, towards Westminster 
and the winter sunset; the other south, down upon Waterloo 
sridge and that wasted Surrey side. A third, looking east, 
would have shown us St. Paul’s and the Tower. From any 


THE STUMP 


GRICULTURIE wants a new name for a new functionary. 

He has come into existence since the war, at any rate 

as a regular practitioner of his art. In fact, he is an 

officer who has found out a suitable occupation. The 
particular individual to whom reference is made, before 

the War was engaged in husbandry of the ordinary kind; 
he was also a Territorial who joined up on the declaration of 
war. Fate or luck sent him to the East at the very beginning, 
and it was his experience with the Allenby expedition that led 
him to pick out a post-war career. Allenby’s army to a con- 
siderable extent had to make the roads by which they progressed, 
and a rest often took the shape of going to employment of this 
kind. These roads were formed of rocks, and the plan was to smash 
these up by means of an explosive and then make the reads 
with the débris. That experience formed an admirable intro- 
duction to the art of blowing up stumps of trees. These were 
facts drawn out during the intervals while preparations were 
being made for destroying or smashing up a number of huge 
elm roots and a few slabs of timber which had been rotting in 
the fields since that stormy March day which brought them down. 
For a stump the most convenient way of laying an explosive 
is under the object, so that a certain amount of preliminary 
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LOOKING DOWN UPON WATERLOO BRIDGE AND THAT WASTED SURREY SIDE. 


building erected to face a new bridge the outlook would be 
nearly the same. 

Once more—what a site for a Memorial of this Great War, 
something to be seen, and an outlook from which to see. At 
the heart of the Empire, where her pulses beat strongest, 
to gaze upon a new monument consecrated to the memory of 
those of our breed who have fallen fighting for their country, 
for freedom and for civilisation; and then, mounting to its 
summit, to look around—north, south, east and west—on all 
the accumulated interest of water and roof-tree and tower 
and spire and dome, both old and new, which go to make up 
our wonderful London. If the monument be worthy, assuredly 
the site is worthy. In no city of the old world is there a site 
comparable to it. 


DESTROYER 


pick and spade work is required. ‘To turn an ungainly mass 
of elm into firewood you make auger holes, insert your explosive, 
light the fuse, and betake yourself to a place behind the nearest 
tree in order to watch the result. The timber from these par- 
ticular elms did not fly very far. They were twisted and knotted 
and sodden with rain, so that it required a strong charge to move 
them at all. But the expert, who has got his hands full of this 
kind of work and has had experience of all kinds of trees and all 
kinds of soils, thought an elm on a stiff clay the most obdurate 
of all. A shallow chalky soil or a sandy soil is much more easily 
dealt with, and the proof was that an explosion which only 
scattered the wedges of elm round a comparatively small circle 
had sent lighter wood. and even oak, flying a distance of 250-yds. 
breaking windows at that, where the rcots were embedded in 
soils less tenacious than clay. The art is still in its infancy 
and is hedged about with a great many regulations which have 
the effect of limiting the operator’s supply of high explosives. 
But it is steadily improving, and is one in which experience 
counts for a great deal. The man who has used his explosives 
on many species of trees and many soils gets at the end to know 
exactly how to make the punishment fit the crime, so to speak, 
or, in other words, adapts his charge to the work which he has to do. 
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rs. RAVERAT’S WOODCUTS 


By CAMPBELL DODGSON. 
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IN FRANCE. 


‘sixties were being produced. Millais, Holman Hunt, Sandys, 
Pinwell, Fred Walker, Houghton, Tenniel and the rest drew 
their designs on the block, or had them transferred to it at a 
later time by photography, and those designs were then cut, 
more or less in facsimile, according to the suitability of the 
drawing to the purpose, by the brothers Dalziel, Joseph Swain, 
W. J. Linton and a host of other wood-engravers, till all this 
painstaking work was driven from the field by the competition 
of labour-saving photographic processes. 

But in England there have also been several revivals, 
intermittent and generally short-lived, of original wood- 
engraving—original in the sense that the artist who invented 





SHEEP BY A RIVER. 


the design has also mastered the craft of wood-engravirg, and 
has thus been able to cut his own designs upon the block and 
print them to his satisfaction without the intervention of 
another hand which could only reproduce and not create. The 
artist who both designs and engraves has the great advantage 
that he can modify his work as he goes on; he feels the design 
growing under his hand as he actually works with his tools, 
and he has the choice of engraving white lines upon the black 
surface as an alternative to letting black lines stand out in 
contrast to white spaces where the wood has been cut away. 
The first great English original wood-engraver was Pewick, 
author of the famous “ Birds’’ and ‘‘ Quadrupeds,”’ at the end 
of the eighteenth century. Then come Blake, with his illus- 
trations to Thornton’s Virgil, and his disciple Edward Calvert, 
who engraved a few small, exquisite pastorals on wood. But 
these are exceptions, eminent by their very rarity, to the generat 
rule that wood-engraving from 1820 to 18go was still mainly 
used for reproductive work. The Pre-Raphaelites, early and 
late, only made drawings on wood and did not engrave them. 
William Morris tried his hand at wood-engraving, as he did at 
almost every kind of handicraft, but it was Burne-Jones who 
made the drawings (illustrations to ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche’) 
that Morris cut. and Morris’s own splendid decorations for his 
Chaucer and other Kelmscott Press books were given to pro- 
fessional wood-engravers and not carried out by himself. The 
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next group, in fact, after Blake and Calvert, of original wood- 
engravers are the artists, still in the prime of life, of the Dial 
and the Vale and Eragny Presses; Mr. Ricketts, Mr. Charles 
Shannon, Mr. R. Savage, Mr. T. Sturge Moore and Mr. Lucien 
Pissarro. Their work, dating chiefly from 1890 to 1910, but 
in the case of Mr. Sturge Moore, at least, continued inter- 
mittently to the present day, consisted chiefly of book illus- 
trations, of which only a few proofs were pulled for separate 
sale. Apart from a few exceptional cases, like Mr. Strang’s 
large ‘“‘ Ploughing,”’ the same artist’s ‘‘ Doings of Death,’ and 
Mr. Robert Bryden’s woodcut portraits, it has been left to the 
younger generation, since 1910, to develop the woodcut as a 
separate print, which is only now beginning to compete at all 
seriously, and that chiefly in the form of the colour print, with 
etchings and lithographs. 

One of the most distinguished of these younger wood- 
engravers, working entirely from their own designs, is Mrs. 
Gwendolen Raverat, whose work has lately been exhibited, 
and may still be seen by request, at Mr. H. Furst’s Little Art 
Rooms, §, Duke Street, Adelphi. The first room of this tiny 
gallery near Charing Cross was occupied during November 
by some thirty or forty small woodcuts of rare beauty and 
refinement, produced during the last ten years by a member 
of the talented Darwin family of Cambridge who is married 
to a painter of French birth but [English education, and lives 
at Weston, near Stevenage in Hertfordshire. Mrs. Raverat 
works entirely in black and white, with strict respect for the 
best traditions of the art that she practises so skilfully, varying 











FAIR ANNIE. 


her style and the treatment of her subject according to her 
choice of one or other of the two processes which both produce 
what in common parlance is called a woodcut, though a wood 
cut, the result of working with a knife on the plank, or side 
of the wood, ought strictly to be distinguished from a wood 
engraving, made by working with a burin or graver on the hard 
end of the wood, sawn across the grain. Mrs. Raverat engraves 
more than she cuts, but several of her compositions have been 
cut in the rougher, bolder 
style, of which “ Fair 
Annie” (1999), an_ illus- 
tration to a ballad, is a 
fine example; while ‘‘ The 
Cobbled Yard” and “ The 
Marsh ”’ are also effective 
specimens of similar treat- 
ment. The strong, con- 
trasted masses of black 
and white in a carefully 
designed pattern make this 
group of woodcuts the 
most effective of all for 
the purpose of framing 
and hanging on a_ wall. 
The delicate and highly 
finished little wood- 
engravings, where the 
design is rendered chiefly 
by white lines on a_ black 
ground, and patches of 
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occurrence, need to be held in the hand and looked at closely 
before their charm will yield up all its secrets. One of the 
most exquisite examples of Mrs. Raverat’s finished style is 
the ‘‘ Nativity,’’ dating from 1916, which we reproduce. It 
is delightful to one who knows and prizes the woodcuts of the 
sixteenth century to find a modern artist treating this old, 
familiar subject with the same intimacy, finish and loving care 
as a “‘ little master’ of 1516, and yet in an original and inventive 
manner, to which the very different, but also excellent, work 
of Mr. Eric Gill affords the only parallel known to me in con- 
temporary engraving. The robes of Joseph and Mary, lit 
from below by the beaming nimbus of the new-born Babe, 
and the three bright halos which are placed nearly in a diagonal 
line from corner to corner of the block, are the first things that 
catch the eye; but the exquisite treatment, in white line, of 
the bundle of straw that Joseph carries on a pitchfork, and 
the perfectly rendered texture of the donkey’s rough coat and 
that of the ox beyond him in the gloom of the stable, studied 
perhaps from some old Hertfordshire barn, should be carefully 
noticed. Religious woodcuts, though no other specimens are 
illustrated here, form an important part of Mrs. Raverat’s work. 
One of her masterpieces is an austere and most original ‘* Pieta,”’ 
with striking masses of black against a pure white background, 
and the ‘“ Prodigal Son’ and “ Visitation,’? both in black 
outline of sculptured severity relieved against a white space, 
go well with it. Several of her best figure compositions have 
been inspired by Old English ballads, such as ‘* Clerk Saunders ”’ 
and “‘ Margaret’s Ghost,’’ while she has also produced an illus- 
tration to ‘“‘ King Lear.’’ The Blake-like allegory, ‘‘ Creation 
of Light,’ which we reproduce as a beautifully balanced com- 
position in black and white, was engraved, | believe, from a 
design by her husband, Mr. J. Raverat. ‘‘ Gypsies,’’ the largest 
block that Mrs. Raverat has engraved, is a powerful study of 
light thrown up from a camp fire, itself concealed by the large 
figure in the foreground. ‘‘ Sir Thomas Browne,” in which 
the scholar is writing at a table by the light of a torch held up 
by Death, who lays his bony hand upon the hand of flesh which 
holds the pen, is the most original and imaginative treatment 
that I know by a recent artist of any single motive from that 
immemorial theme which found its most masterly and complete 
expression in Holbein’s ‘‘ Simulachres de la Mort,” four centuries 
ago. 

Many people, however, will prefer to her figure subjects, 
chiefly tinged with a strain of sadness, the lovely and idyllic 
; landscapes which are more 
numerous still in Mrs. 
Raverat’s work. ‘‘ Sheep ”’ 
with its intensely luminous 
evening sky reflected along 
with the trunks of tall 
trees in the clear stream 
that winds its way across 
the foreground; ‘* Sheep 
by a River,’’ very like the 
last, except that the trees 
are willows and the surface 
of the water is rippled, are 
a lovely little pair of sub- 
jects, to which ‘“ The 
Farm Pond,’’ slightly 
larger, is a good third. 
“Primrose Wood,’’ with 
its vivid suggestion of the 
bleak wind of early spring 
whistling past bare boughs; 
‘‘Winter’s Day,” ‘ The 
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Moon,” all tiny and of exquisite finish; ‘‘ Spring Morning,” 
with its strong light and windy sky, and “ Poplars,”’ that 
perfectly typical landscape of Northern France: all these are 
ttle masterpieces in their several ways, and reveal a steady 
erowth in observation and love of Nature, and also an ever- 


\creasing power of recording the results of that observation 
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and communicating that love of Nature to sympathetic spirits. 
Mrs. Raverat’s woodcuts will assuredly be very pleasant things 
for their possessors to live with, and they may be sincerely 
recommended to lovers of art who value sentiment (not sentimen- 
tality) and prefer the fruits of studied reflection and meditated 
skill of hand to rapid imprcvisations of startling novelty. 





WILD LIFE UNDER WATER 


R. FRANCIS WARD is unlike many other students 
of natural history, inasmuch as he never writes a book 
without having something new to sav. Animal Life 
Under Water (Cassell and Co.) has even more than the 
usual amount of fresh observation, and the reader who 

has no previous notion of life under water before will find most 
interesting the photograph which is printed over the title 
lhe flash as a trout turns to pick up a worm.” It needs 





THE “FLASH”? AS THE TROUT TURNS TO PICK UP A WORM. 


to be clearly understood what that flash is. Dr. Ward says : 
‘When a reflecting body in the water turns so as to catch the 
light from above there is a flash of white light.”” A fish swimming 

yout in the water reflects the general colour and shade of its 
surroundings, “ while the amount of light reflected from the 
hack of the fish ts regulated by the relaxation or contraction 
of the dark pigment cells in the skin of the back.” He therefore 
very rightly calls the fish a swimming mirror. As long as it 
swims on a level keel it is inconspicuous. But here is the 
peint stated in the author’s own words. “ If in turning the 
fish goes over ever so slightly on to one side, the opposite side 
catches the light from above and there is a momentary flash.” 
If a fish be diseased or weak it staggers, as we would say in regard 
to a land animal, or, in other words, it rolls on one side and 
only rights itself with an effort. Hence it produces a protracted 
flash. These facts are illustrated by two photographs, one 
of which shows the brown trout waiting for food. Its 
colours mix so well with the surroundings that it is discernible 
and that is all. Earth worms were dropped into the water 





THE LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL DIVING AFTER A FISH. 





above the fish and as they were carried to it, it turned 
to pick them up, hence the flash shown in the photograph we 
reproduce. Dr. Ward says that he utilised this knowledge 
when he fished the running worm in Scottish rivers and Highland 
burns. Everyone who has done the same has experienced the 
dificulty of seeing the trout even in low, clear water. But 
keep your eye on the spot to which the bait is being carried 
and if a trout takes it there will be a quick, almost imperceptible, 
flash, and then “‘ strike and you have it.” He passes on to tel! 
how a winged fisherman, the cormorant, utilises the same 
natural phenomenon. Dr. Ward feels sure that the colour 
schemes which conceal a fish in the water from the eye of man 
operate in the same way in regard to the eve of fish. He gives 
some very interesting examples from his artificial lake to prove 
this. One of these is concerned with a 3lb. pike that used 
to lie within six inches of the glass of the chamber while about 
four feet farther into the pond roach, rudd and dace, the only 
food of the pike, swam about. If one of them advanced from 
its hiding place to look out for food and there was a particle 
borne down the stream, it would dart after it and give a flash. 
One flash caused the pike, to erect its dorsal fin, showing that 
it had noticed the presence of its prev. A second made 
it raise itself on its paired fins and glide slowly towards 
the object. If the dace remained in its present position there 
was a dash and a swirl! and its end had come. Now, to return 
to the cormorant. Its diet, like that of other sea birds, consists 
of fish, and it eats a very great number of them. Dr. Ward 
estimates that a bird which weighs only six to eight pounds 
consumes at least fifteen pounds’ weight of fish a day. \ 
Scarborough naturalist gave a bird above fifty herrings, all of 
which were swallowed. Dr. Ward himself once gave a captured 
cormorant all the fish it wanted, and it took twenty-seven 
herrings of an average length of seven inches. 

Now, how does the cormorant obtain this large amount of 
food? Dr. Ward’s suggestion is that fish are attracted to the 
bird by the flash from the black, glossy lustre of its plumage 
and he gives a most fascinating picture in support of the idea. 
When a pollack sees such a flash it suddenly turns and itself gives 
a flash, which the cormorant detects and suddeniy disappears in 
pursuit. In the chase which follows, the pollack betrays the 
course it is pursuing as it turns endeavouring to escape and 
so the rapid swimming cormorant soon catches it by the middle, 
and then comes to the surface to swallow it. An inter- 
esting story of a cormorant in Port Erin is told in support of 
this theory and there are many photographs showing the bird 
in the water. Dr. Ward evidently would make short work of 
the cormorant. He says a few of them are enough to ruin any fresh 
water fishery and mentions Lough Tawnyard, County Mayo and 
‘TYowyn, in Wales, as places in which that was actually done. 

It is not easy to select one chapter from another as 
being best, where all are so good, but that on the otter and seal 
is entrancing. He tells how he made acquaintance with the 
otter on the banks of the Hodder. He had been fishing and the 
night was coming to a close and he was thinking of going home 
when he heard a distant whistle down stream, which became 
louder and louder and then ceased. He waited a little and the 
sound came once more from the pool below and was repeated 
until at length there came a response from the whistler’s mate. 
The two, after they had their fill of fish, ambled over the stream, 
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then they floated downward to a distant hover. In process of 
time he was able to obtain an otter for the pond and thus had an 
opportunity of studying their habits very closely. On her arrival 
she was frightened and savage, but became accustomed to a 
man named Bullock and fed from his hand. She stayed in 
kennel all the time until she had to be forced out and when that 
was done she refused to enter the water—an interesting illus- 
tration of the fact that it is possible to break almost any wild 
creature of its natural habits, temporarily, at least, by con- 
finement. In time, however, she became accustomed to her 
surroundings and by a little manceuvring was induced to seek 
for her own food. So she got over her aversion for water. The 
pictures taken of the otter fishing are most curious, as_ will 
readily be understood from those which we are unable to repro- 
duce. They show an otter playing with pike under water. 
The slender, outstretched animal, with feet that might almost 
be fins, looks almost more like a fish than an animal. 

She played with the pike as a cat does with a mouse. This 
went on until the pike was exhausted and sulked at the bottom 
in a dazed state, exactly as a mouse does when it has for a long 
time been tormented by a cat. The otter acted just as a cat 
would if it were in water instead of on land. She tried to stir 
the pike up and when this failed, got it by the snout and threw 
it over her head. ‘Then the fish was carried ashore and two- 
thirds of it eaten. Dr. Ward confirms the well known fact 
that an otter will travel a long way on Jand. The track of one 
was followed for four miles in the snow and at the end it came 
toa smooth frozen slide on a long bank that sloped right down to 
the water’s edge. ‘Then it amused itself by sliding down like a 
schoolboy. ‘To the question whether otters smell their prey 
in the water, Dr. Ward replies with the negative, basing his 
opinion on the argument that if the otter was dependent upon 
smell for hunting his fish he would not use the methodical 
manner which he employs. All the same, the otter has a keen 
sense of smell and by it will readily detect the presence of a 
human being before the latter can see him. 

The favourite food of the otter is the eel. Dr. Ward 
says, ‘‘ when my captive otters were shown eels they at once 
became excited and their shyness to a yreat extent disappeared.” 
They like trout and grayling and all coarse fish and they feed 
on frags, and young birds and even small animals. Our author 
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confesses that, 
fond as he is of 
the otter, “ there 
is no gainsaying 
the fact he takes 
a terrible toll of 
sizable fish.” 

It was in 
Rona that he 
became — familiar 
with the — seal. 
Rona is an island 
about forty miles 
north of the Butt 
of Lewis and a 
great resort of 
sea birds. The 
common and grey 
seal have a haunt 
at one end of the 
island on a rock 
They were 
watched through 
glasses as the 
boat which had 
taken him to the 
island along with 
a Norwegian 
friend and his 
brother was 
broken up in a 
storm. ‘The seal 
is as great an 
enemy of fish as 
the cormorant 
and before the 
war the Scandi- 
navian countries 
put a price on 
their heads. His 
studies were 
made to a large 
extent from a 
commen — seal 
about aft. in OTTER PLAYING WITH PIKE UNDER WATER. 








length which 

belonged to Captain Woodward, who used to show him 
with his performing sea lions. ‘The seal, when the case in 
which he travelled was opened, ate a dozen herrings and then 
scrambled up and flopped into the water. © That was in 1913 
during the railway strike and Dr. Ward soon discovered that 
he had received a very expensive visitor. ‘The way of a seal is 
to bring a large fish to the surface after he has caught him 
and eat him slowly while balancing himself perpendicularly in 
the water. Small tish are swallowed below the surface. Dr. 
Francis Ward deals with many interesting creatures in addition 
to those we have mentioned, notably the heron, gu!!, kingfisher, 
and so on. 

Of the many illustrations from photographs, we have 
been able to reproduce only a very few, selected with difficulty, 
where all are of considerable interest. But these will serve as 
an indication of the rest. Every lover of naturel history will 
delight in the book. 
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DGCOTE is a remarkably good and unaltered, but 
late specimen, of the ample rectangular shaped country 
gentleman’s house as it was first designed for English 
needs, but upon Italian lines, by Inigo Jones and Roger 
Pratt after their long stay and close study in that country 
during the first half of the seventeenth century. Edgcote is a 
hundred vears later than Coleshill, but the family likeness 
remains strong, especially if we trace it through such connecting 
links as Eltham Lodge and Ramsbury Manor. ‘They date from 
the time of Charles II, while Edgcote was built during the last 
decade of George II’s reign. There are changes of detail, 
especially of internal decoration, but the style remains essentially 
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the same, its long popularity largely arising from the acceptance 
of Inigo Jones as their seer by a band of architects which began 
to flourish half a century after his death, and continued for 
another half century to practice the same manner. Then new 
influences made themselves felt that banished the baroque 
and the rococo and, championed by Robert Adam, relied on a 
renewed study of the severer forms of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Although dating from the close of its period, there is nothing 
either transitional or decadent about Edgcote. It exhibits 
sureness and vitality. It follows the same two roomed deep 
plan and nine windowed elevation as Coleshill, reproduces the 
same modillioned cornice and hipped roof, uses the same moulded 
and often broken 
window — architraving 
with projecting head 
or pediment, and yet 
it looks spontaneous 
and virile. Thus it is 
an entirely sympa- 
thetic house of a class 
that is good to live in, 
and, moreover, it has 
an environment and 
an atmosphere full of 
natural beauty, archi- 
tectural antiquity and 
historic interest. 
Ediecote is a 
manor and parish close 
to the Oxfordshire 
boundary of North- 
amptonshire and _ so 
has Banbury as_ its 
neighbouring town. 
Under the Plantage- 
nets it was held by the 
family of Murdack. 
Thus we find that in 
the time of Henry II 
one Roger Murdack 
has two hides in 
““Hochecote”’ of the 
fee of David, King of 
Scotland and Earl of 
Huntingdon. When 
Bruce became King in 
1306 =this Scottish 
overlordship of the 
manor escheated to 
the English crown, but 
the Murdacks went on 
as holders of the fee 
until Lancastrian days. 
They were, however, 
wholly undistinguished 
and the only family 
incident that I find 
recorded is sordid and 
criminal, being the 
burning of Juliana, 
sister and coheir of 
Sir Theobald de 
Gayton, for the 
murder of her hus- 
band, Sir Thomas 
Murdack, the date of 
whose demise is given 
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In the fifteenth century the Murdacks disappear and 
Edgcote is variously held until in 1535 it is bought by “ ‘Thomas 
Crumwell Esquier chief secretary unto the King’s highnes.” 
Born about the time that the battle of Bosworth gave Henry 
Tudor the English crown, and. having for father a Putney 
man who seems to have combined the avocation of a blacksmith 
with that of a fuller and shearer of cloth, Thomas Cromwell, 
who afterwards admitted “ what a ruffian he was in his young 
days,” found it advisable, after a period of incarceration, to 
slip across the Channel and wander in Flanders and Italy. ‘This 
proved the right sort of education for him. Back in England, 
and marrying the daughter of another shearman in 1513, he 
not only ‘carries on that and a money lending business, but 
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becomes Wolsey’s collector of revenue in 1514. His fortunes 
rise with those of the Cardinal. His power of managing men 
plausibility covering the unscrupulousness essential to the 
success of a Tudor official—made him valuable as a Government 
agent, while a strong sense of humour enabled him to under- 
stand the parliamentary game, which, really, has not changed so 
very much. In a seventeen week session he describes how the 
Commons, of which he was a member : 
Communed of war, peace, strife, contention, debate, murmur, 
grudge, riches, poverty, penury, truth, falsehood, justice, equity, 
deceit, oppression, magnanimity and also how a com- 
monwealth might be edified and also continued in our realm. 
Howbeit, in conclusion we have done as our predecessors have 
been wont to do, that is to say as well as we might and left where 
we began. 
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The most creditable act of Cromwell’s life was his unswerving 
loyalty to Wolsey, who calls him “ mine only aider,” when 
disgrace followed power in 1529. Yet his zealous partisanship 
and support of the falling minister, far from injuring him, brought 
him to the notice and favour of the King, in whose councils 
he almost replaced Wolsey. He carries through the suppression 
of the monasteries, and as Vicar General to the new supreme 
head of the Church, establishes the new ecclesiastical regime 
with a heavy hand. Meeting Friar Bardley still wearing a 
cowl, he shouts to him: “ Will not that cowl of yours be left off 
yet? And if I hear by one o’clock that this apparel be not 
changed, thou shalt be hanged immediately for example to the 
others.”’ Success, however, weakens his wariness. He moves 
too far towards the 
Reformed faith and 
gives reaction a handle 
to ruin him when he 
makes the deplorable 
faux pas of choosing a 
new wife for the King 
for her Protestantism 
and political connec- 
tions and not for her 
personal appearance. 


Cleves turns Henry, 
not only against her 
as a wife, but against 
Cromwell as a 
minister. It is in 
January, 1540, that he 
brings about the Anne 
of Cleves marriage. 
In April he is created 
Earl of Essex, in June 
Norfolk accuses him 
of treason, in July his 
head falls on ‘Tower 
Hill. To get rid of a 
discarded native 
official was easy and 
even profitable. But 
to discard a German 
princess was difficult 
and expensive. How- 
ever, Anne was quite 
willing to be divorced 
if she could live in 
wealth and honour in 
England, and revenue 
could be found for 
her among lately for- 
feited estates: and 
whose more fittingly 
than those of Crom- 
well, whose want of 
tact had caused this 
inconvenience in_ the 
royalamours? And so 
Edgcote, after five 
years of Cromwell 
ownership, escheats to 
the King and is one 
of the many manors 
in which Anne of 
Cleves is given a life 
interest. Except as a 
source of revenue it 
makes no appeal to 
her, and in 1543 she 
parts with her 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.” interest to Richard 

Chauncey, who soon 

after obtains the reversion in fee from the Crown. He was a 
Northamptonshire man, his father and grandfather being de- 
scribed as ‘‘ of the Tower in Northampton.” He needed a 
home in the county, and at Edgcote his descendants have lived 
ever since and been buried in the church which lies a little 
south-west of the house (Fig. 1). He himself lies there recum- 
bent in alabaster, while his son, Sir Toby, who succeeded him 
in 1585, and died in 1608, is roomily extended on an altar tomb 
wide enough to accommodate his two wives (Fig. 15). He is 
in armour and the lion at his feet thoughtfully divides his tail 
into two so as to form curled supports to the weighty footgear. 
Below, at the end, we see his arms flanked by those of Shelley 
and Risley for his wives, while along the side his sons and _ his 
daughters, both alive and dead, sufficiently fill the long space. 


One sight of Anne of 
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On the wall behind, a 
charming Charles Il monu- 
ment, with scrolls and fruit- 
swags, commemorates his 
grandson, the second Toby 
Chauncey. He appears to 
have taken no part in the civil 
strife which went on at in- 
tervals during his period of 
ownership, for he succeeded 
his father in 1644 and died 
two years after the Restora- 
tion. Before his father 
died the clash of arms had 
sounded near Edgecote, where 
Charles I and his two sons lay, 
in 1642, the night before the 
battle of Edgehill. It was 
then a quadrangular house, 
dating before the period of 
the Chauncey ownership, but 
largely altered by them. There 
is a little representation of it 
on an old estate map, and a 
brief description in Bridges’ 
history of the county. Bridges 
was a Northamptonshire man. 
He began collecting materials 
for his history in 1719 and 
continued till his death five 
vears later. He just pre- 
deceased the third Toby 
Chauncey, who held the estate 
for sixty-three years, but has 
no other title to fame. Bridges 
tells us that : 


The Manor House, inhabited 
by Tobias Chauncey, hath in 
it several marks of antiquity 
and especially the back part 
of it, where is a large kitchen 
built by Thomas Cromvell, 
Earl of Essex, Vicar General 
to King Henry VIII not long 
before his attainder. In this 
kitchen are two chimneys of 
stone, vastly large, and of so 
peculiar a way of archwork in 
the front of them, that, with- 
out the usual advantage of a 
discharge of timber to defend 
the archwork from being over- 
burdened, an arch of massy 
stone in each of them sustains 
itself at a great length though 
almost upon a flat, and 
being very little raised in the 
middle. In some rooms are 
door cases and windows like 
Chapel windows ; and in one 
room above stairs, which is 
flagged, there are over the 
chimney the ten quarterings 
of the family in one shield : 
on the side of the arms to- 
wards the top are Mars and 
Venus with Cupid standing by 
her, and below are the statues 
of Apollo and Vulcan. This 
work bears date 1598. 
The chapel-like windows and 
doors imply a Gothic hall, 
while the “ peculiar way of 
archwork” is just what we 
might expect in Tudor days 
in a country of fine ashlar 
stone. The great two-tiered 
mantelpiece, with figures above 
and below, and probably re- 
sembling that in the great 
chamber at South Wraxal, will 
have been an introduction of 
Sir Toby, together with carved 
wainscotings, of which some 
were saved and put into the new 
attics (Fig. 10) by the Georgian 
rebuilder. He was the eighth 
Chauncey owner and succeeded 
a cousin in 1742. The Toby 
Chauncey of Bridges’ day had 
two sons, and when ‘Toby, 
the elder one, sees his end 
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approach without himself or his 
brother having issue he gets 
anxious about the continuance of 
the Chauncey name. ‘True he 
had an octogenarian uncle, a 
London merchant, who had sons 
and grandsons, but what should 
be done if their heirs male fail? 
He is opposed to succession in 
the female line: ‘There is 
nothing valuable out of any of y° 
women of y® family they have not 
y° name nor any great hopes.” 
He therefore suggests to his 
brother that if the male issue of 
the uncle fails “ there is a Doct' 
Chauncy att Derby, a_ sturdy 
fellow of good Caract" as to 
honesty who has sons,”’ who might 
be put into the settlement. ‘This, 
however, was not done and 
Edgcote thrice passed through 
heiresses. Nor was this the only 
one of the last Toby owner’s 
fears to come true. He is in 
terror that the city merchant’s 
progeny “may have City Mag- 
gotts in their heads & pull down 
v’ old home,” and true enough, 
only six years after his cousin 
comes to Edgcote we read the 
entry in the accounts : ; 

To pulling down y® old House by 

Edgcott Labourers, 22!. 10:. 01. 

If estate renewals and _ repairs 
were “City Maggotts,” Richard 
Chauncey’s head was certainly 
full of them. There is no 
house, cottage or farm building on 
the estate that is not rebuilt or 
renovated. Waterways and mill 
dams are attended to, plantations 
of oak, elm and ash are made, ha- 
has and walls are built and the 
proper policeing of the parish is 
assured by the item : 
1745. A New pair of Stocks 

& Whiping Post in Edg- 

cott. ‘Costabout.,. .. il. 18, 0d. 
It does not, hawever, look as if 
he at first intended to rehouse 
himself, for he at once strips and 
retiles the roof of the old hall. 
In 1745, however, he decides on 
work in the yard, which involves 
part of the old fabric : 
To Pulling down the 

Old Kitchen, &c, 

formerly built by T: 

Cromwell Earl of 
niay r 2 el : 9 N = 
Coach Houses and 

Stable was built An 

1746. To Charge in 

pulling down & 

sorting ye Materials {£30 0 0 
The new work consisted of 
“Stables for 25 Horses, 2 Coach- 
houses, Washouse, Laundry, Dairy, 
Dovehouse, Hogstoys, Henhouses, 
Necessary houses, Wood and Coal 
Hovells & Garden Walls,’ and 
all was finished in 1748 at a 
charge of £3,422 7s. 6d., of 
which the principal items were 
£527 1s. 6d. for “ Raising and 
rough hewing stone,” and {£997 
for “ Tooling to Ashlar & build- 
ing y° Walls.” A quarry of the 
admirable yellow Northampton- 
shire freestone lay close by and 
thus provided at low cost the 
leading material for both stables 
and house. As to the latter 
Richard Chauncey, with true busi- 
ness instinct, afterwards drew up 
and analysed a list of the items so 
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that he might at a glance see the total cost of building, decorating 
and furnishing. He begins with the heading : 
Account of the Charge of building a new House at Edgcott (ye 
Size from out to out 9$f. 2in; by 73f. 2ins), 2 stacks of Steps, 2 
Colonades, the Court & Stableyard Walls and y® WKitchen Garden 
Wall! to the Lawn-—-began 9 June 1748 & finished the Inside in 
Sumer 1753. 
The total cost, including the value of the old material and of 
estate work, comes out at £13,525 17s. Again the wall material 
is the most important item; the raising, hewing, tooling and 
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building of the stone cost £3,670 5s. od., and, would have 
cost {1,000 more had the quarry not been handy and his own 
carts done the hauling. ‘The next most important item is the 
carpentry and joinery, for which the sum of {'1,990 1os., besides 
some extras, was paid to Abraham Swan and Co. They were one 
of the leading London firms for interior woodwork and, as 
had become usual with decorators and cabinet makers, published 
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books of designs. ‘Thus, at various times 
between 1745 and 1768, Abraham Swan 
brought out, among other publications, 
a ‘Treasury of Staircases,” ‘‘ The 
Carpenter’s Comp’ Instructor”? and 
“ Designs for 150 Chimneypieces.” It 
is as a producer of mantelpieces that 
he is now remembered, and any of 
the large number of Georgian mantel- 
pieces that resemble those shown in 
his book are apt to be attributed to 
him, although the whole Burlingtonian 
School of Architects will have been 
designing and many capable joiners in 
both London and provincial towns will 
have been executing closely allied work. 
With Richard Chauncey’s account 
book before us, however, we can rely 
upon it that the Edgcote woodwork 
came from the Swan workshop. ‘To 
what extent the invention of the detail 
was left to Swan is uncertain, but the 
general designing will have been in the 
hands of the architect, whose plans 
and drawings, including much that was 


never executed, are preserved. We 
read in the accounts : 
To Mr. W™ Jones ye Archi- 
tect for drawing Plans, 
Surveying, &c. 250'. 0%. of, 


There was a William Jones who, in 


1742, designed the amphitheatre at 
Ranelayh Gardens, and among the 
subscribers to ‘ Views of London 


Churches,” published in 1736, was a 
“Wm. Jones Arch.” Probably all three 
references are to the same man. Edg- 
cote tradition gives him Leamington as 
a home and attributes to him the de- 
signing of Sir Henry Dashwood’s contemporary, house at 
Kirtlington in Oxfordshire. That, however, is_ illustrated 
in several plates of Volume IV of the ‘“ Vitruvius Britan- 
nicus,” which are signed Smith \ 
J. Sanderson | Ar’. 
Sanderson, we know from the same source, built Stratton 
in Hampshire, but who the initialless Smith was it is difficult 
to decide. From Sir Henry Dashwood’s accounts Smith 
would seem to be a builder rather than an architect, but it must 
be remembered that “ Smith of Warwick,” who was responsible 
for various Warwickshire, Oxfordshire and Shropshire houses 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, acted in both capacities, 
as was not uncommon then. Now, although William Jores 
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TABLE ENRICHED WITH CHINESE FRETS. Circa 1758. 
was the architect of Edgcote House, we find among the items 
of expenditure on the stables an entry of {40 6s. paid to 
William Smith for ‘Surveying the Building.” Here we 
certainly seem to get a connection between Edgcote and Kirt- 
lington, and this William Smith may well have been the successor, 
perhaps the son, of the Warwick builder, architect of the previous 
generation and have hailed from the same town. Kirtlington is a 
bigger house than Edgcote, the main block measuring 124ft. 
by 81ft. But they both follow the same general lines, and 
both the hall and saloon are reached by fine flights of steps set 
forward from the house so as not to block any of the windows 
of the ground or basement floor. Entering Edgcote from the west 
(Fig. 2), we find ourselves in a large hall (Fig. 6), the stone mantel 
piece (Fig. 7)—the broken 
pediment of which forms a 
niche for the bust of William 
Pitt—is not by Swan, who 
only worked in wood, as we 
know from the entry : 


Yo Marble’ and 

other Chimneys 

of Richd New- 

man & others .. 175!. 11s. 6! 
The finest of Newman’s 


marble chimneypieces is in the 
saloon (Fig. 5), but the upper 
part, being of woced, will be 
by Swan, together with the 


door-cases and _ wainscot. 
The elaborate ceiling in 
the rococo manner will be 
included in the item: 

To Plastering & 


Stoco - work p‘. 


J" Whitehead .. 581'. 175. 6¢. 
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The legs cabrioled with ‘‘ French”’ feet, the double back Gothic, the seat of solid wood curving down towards 
Circa 1758. 


the centre of each back. 


He also will be responsible 


for the wall and cupola 
decorations of the staircase 
(Fig. 4). ‘The woodwork 
here shows Swan’s adhesion 
to Inigo Jones’s manner. 
Ki With Queen Anne it be- 
nah came usual to set two or 


— three little balusters on each 


tread, of which the shaped 
and carved ends_ showed. 
But Swan still clung to 
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the older running string with a much enriched principal 
member as we find in Grinling Gibbons’ time. The broad 
handrail and massive newel posts are also retained, while the 
balusters, though rather slight and columnar in their longest 
section are got out of substantial stuff. The dining-room mantel- 
piece (Fig. 8) much resembles that in the saloon, and, although 
the ceiling and wall panelling are plain, they are separated by 
an entablature with a scroll-enriched frieze and a modillioned 
cornice. Such we again find in the billiard and school rooms 
of which the mantelpieces (Figs. 9 and 11) are thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the period. 
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Richard Chauncey went through with his job and, having 
* finished the Inside in Sumner 1753,” attended to the furnishing. 
The “Tot! Bill from Mess Vile & Cobb” amounts to 
£1,215 7s. 113d., the cost of each room, but not of any one 
item, being given. Tradition has it that fire consumed the 
old house, which would account for the smallness of the pulling 
down item, and also for the disappearance of Sir Toby’s great 
mantelpiece, although some of his wainscotings survived 
and are found, not merely in the attics, but also in the servants’ 
hall. Such a fire would also have made the new furnishine 
necessary, although this would almost certainly have been 
undertaken in any case by a rich man who had no sympathy 
with old-fashioned stuff and would wish his new home to be a 
complete presentment of his own day. Much of his furnishing 
is retained. It was the moment for ‘‘ Chippendale Chinese,” 
and chairs and tables (Fig. 13) with Chinese frets are well 
represented. ‘The straight leg was coming in, especially for 
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this Chinese style, as shown by the saloon furniture. But the 
cabriole was not yet superseded, as we see in the hall where there 
is a set of chairs and settee (Fig. 14), with “ Gothick ” backs 
but “ French ” feet. The seats are of wood, scooped and having 
a moulded edge, while the slat work of the back starts from 
a section of dwarf arcades of which the end ones are returned 
at right angles to give additional strength. 

Richard Chauncey’s activities on the Edgcote estate 
continued to the day of his death in 1760. On September roth 
his housekeeper, Ann Pinson, signs her usual quarterly receipt 
for money on the “ House Acct,” but eleven days later the rector’s 


(+1608) AND HIS TWO WIVES IN 
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receipt for tythe is initialled W. H. C., for William Henry 
Chauncey, who continues to do the same down to the last entry 
in the book. 


1761 \Rece?. Ten pounds 10/. for a black acres 
Feb 7 / Gravestone, with Inscription, Shield of 10 10 
Arms, Helmet & Crest ingraved. | W TAG. 

p!. Edw. Bayliss 


William Henry Chauncey, thus succeeding his father in 1760, 
proved the last of the male line of Chauncey of Edgcote. _On 
his death in 1788 his sister’s husband, Thomas Carter of the 
Inner Temple, came into the estate. His daughter carried it 
to the Aubreys of Boarstal, and through Julia Aubrey it passed 
to the Cartwrights of Aynho. She was the second wife of 
William Cartwright, whose son, by his first wife, succeeded 
to Aynho on his death in 1847, while Edgcote came to Richard 
Aubrey Cartwright, whose grandson is the present owner of 
this very delightful house. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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THE SOUTH NOTTS 


HE South Notts Hunt borders on the Pelvoir, the 

Quorn and a:o the Meynell. The home of the late 

Master was actually in the Meynell country, although 

Lord Harrington was, and is, allowed to draw the 

coverts round [:lvaston Castle. The South Notts 
has an antiquity and a history which are second to no Hunt 
in the kingdom. 

The country was undoubtedly hunted, probably by a 
Mr. No 1, in the seventeenth century ; but although foxes were 
pursued then, we must bear in mind that foxhunting did 
not become the organised, scientif.c form of the chase which 
it is at the present time. The serious history of the Hunt 
emerges when the f.rst Mr. John Chaworth Musters began to 
hunt the country from 4 nnesley about the end of the eighteenth 
century until 1805. The Musters’ family hunted the country 
for about sixty-three years altogether, although in dif-erent, 
not continuous, masterships. It was the second Chaworth 
Musters who was celebrated by Nimrod. This Musters made 
his name as Master of the Pytchley in 1821, but returned to 
South Notts six seasons later. Another notable Master of the 
South Notts wai Lor Mc«'eton, who hunted frem Wollaton, 
one of the most beautiful houses in the Midlands (an 
account of Wollaton will be found in Country Lirr, 
Vol. VIII). This Lord Middleton bought a pack of hounds 
from Mr. Musters for £1,o00—-a large sum for a pack of 
hounds in those days—and presented them to the country. 
Another Master :emarlable in his way was Mir. Il ansey, 
who never rode to hounds, but, nevertheless, managed to show 
sport for some seasons. 

The South Notts has not only had some Masters of fame, 
but it has had at least two packs of frst rate hounds; one 
bred by the late Mr. Musters, with which he also hunted the 
Quorn country for two seasons. This pack he left in the South 
Notts country when he resigned. There were two features of 
this pack: First, that it was got together and formed in a very 
short space; and, then, that for it was bred Stormer, the son 
of Lord Coventry's Rambler. Of that hound I ord Coventry 
says that he is the best he ever bred; and Stormer was very 
little less perfect. 

When the late Lord Harrington took the South Notts 
country from Colonel Rolleston it was agreed that he should 
buy the hounds at a valuation to be made by a person agreed on. 
The chosen arbitrator was Mr. Paine ‘Tattersall. When he 


arrived at the kennels at Gedling Mr. Tattersall asked the late 
what he thought 


German_Shepherd, then kennel huntsman, 


\ 
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should be the price. Shepherd told him. ‘ Nonsense ! 
said Mr. Tattersall, ‘‘ you have not had time’’; but when he 
came to the young ‘tormers and the successive entries Mi 
Tattersall changed his mind, and the huntsman’'s valuation 
proved to be more nearly the right one. When Shepherd was 
asked how it was that they had been able to build up such a 
grand pack in so short a time, he replied: ‘* Our farmers and 
gentlemen living in the country are the best in Ingland for 
walking puppies and preserving foxes. I could,’ he added, 
‘send out eighty couple or more if 1 could breed them.” ‘These 
plentiful and excellent walks are one of the secrets why the 
South Notts have had good packs in kennel. From 1882 to 
1918 the late I] ord Harrington was Master and huntsman. He 
hunted the country at his own expense and raised the hunting 
days from three a week and an occasional bye to five and six, 

~ Our artist has well caught the character of those parts otf 
the country he has sketched. The frst drawing is frcm part 
of the Wednesday country. Ploughmans Wood is situated 
near the kennels. The ‘‘ dumble”’ is an obstacle which, under 
local names, | have met in many countries. There are some in 
the Pytchley near Winwick, more in the Cottesmore, and most 
of all on the Closworth side of the Cattistock ; but no matter 
by what name these obstacles are known locally, they all consist, 
as here, of an awkward descent, a scramble, or jump, over a 
rough watercourse, and a steep climb up the oppesite bank. 
The one in the picture is not especially formidable. Put 
another characteristic of these obstacles is that there is often 
only one place where they can be crossed—at all events, in the 
line hounds are running—and if, as sometimes happens, the 
crossing is blocked by man or horse, we may easily lose a run. 
It is not, perhaps, necessary to say that if we know of such 
a place which we are likely to cross we make the utmost 
haste to reach it among the first-comers. Dripping horses 
climbing up a steep bank do not tend to make it more practicable 
for those who come later. 

On this side of the country is Sherwood Forest, no more 
now than a name and a history, but still familiar to the South 
Notts Hunt as a long stretch of light sandy soil with easy, but 
sometimes rather trappy, fences. After a hght rain hounds 
sometimes scream over this part of the country. If anyone 
wishes to know the nature of the ordinary fences he has only 
to look at the sketch of Mr. Wright, -he Hon Se retary, flying 
a fence. I do not say that all fences are like this, but with the 
exception of parts of the Trent Vale, most of the obstacles met 
with in the South Notts can be flown in the horse’s stride. 
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older running string with a much enriched principal 
as we find in Grinling Gibbons’ time. The broad 
andrail and massive newel posts are also retained, while the 
lusters, though rather slight and columnar in their longest 
tion are got out of substantial stuff. The dining-room mantel- 
niece (Fig. 8) much resembles that in the saloon, and, although 
iling and wall panelling are plain, they are separated by 
entablature with a scroll-enriched frieze and a modillioned 
cornice. Such we again find in the billiard and school rooms 
‘ which the mantelpieces (Figs. 9 and 11) are thoroughly repre- 
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15.—TOMB OF SIR TOBY 


EDGCOTE 


Richard Chauncey went through with his job and, having 
finished the Inside in Su ner 1753,” attended to the furnishing. 
he “ Tot! Bill from Mess™ Vile & Cobb” amounts to 
{1,215 7s. 115d., the cost of each room, but not of any one 
item, being given. ‘Tradition has it that fire consumed the 

id house, which would account for the smallness of the pulling 
vn item, and also for the disappearance of Sir Toby’s great 
intelpiece, although some of his wainscotings survived 
| are found, not merely in the attics, but also in the servants’ 
Such a fire would also have made the new furnishine 
cessary, although this would almost certainly have been 
lertaken in any case by a rich man who had no sympathy 
vith old-fashioned stuff and would wish his new home to be a 
plete presentment of his own day. Much of his furnishing 
retained. It was the moment for ‘“ Chippendale Chinese,” 
nd chairs and tables (Fig. 13) with Chinese frets are well 
represented. The straight leg was coming in, especially for 
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this Chinese style, as shown by the saloon furniture. But the 
cabriole was not yet superseded, as we see in the hall where there 
is a set of chairs and settee (Fig. 14), with “ Gothick ” backs 
but “ French ” feet. The seats are of wood, scooped and having 
a moulded edge, while the slat work of the back starts from 
a section of dwarf arcades of which the end ones are returned 
at right angles to give additional strength. 

Richard Chauncey’s activities on the Edgcote estate 
continued to the day of his death in 1760. On September roth 
his housekeeper, Ann Pinson, signs her usual quarterly receipt 
for money on the “‘ House Acct,” but eleven days later the rector’s 
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1608) AND HIS TWO WIVES IN 
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receipt for tythe is initialled W. H. C., for William Henry 
Chauncey, who continues to do the same down to the last entry 
in the book. 
1761 \Recel. Ten pounds 10/. for a black Senger 
Feb 7 { Gravestone, with Inscription, Shield of 
Helmet & Crest ingraved. 
pl. Edw. Bayliss 
William Henry Chauncey, thus succeeding his father in 1760, 
proved the last of the male line of Chauncey of Edgcote. On 
his death in 1788 his sister’s husband, Thomas Carter of the 
Inner Temple, came into the estate. His daughter carried it 
to the Aubreys of Boarstal, and through Julia Aubrey it passed 
to the Cartwrights of Aynho. She was the second wife of 
William Cartwright, whose son, by his first wife, succeeded 
to Aynho on his death in 1847, while Edgcote came to Richard 
Aubrey Cartwright, whose grandson is the present owner of 
this very delightful house. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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THE SOUTH NOTTS HUNT 


HE South Notts Hunt borders on the Pelvoir, the 
Quorn and a:o the Meynell. The home of the late 
Master was actually in the Meynell country, although 


Lord Harrington was, and is, allowed to draw the 
coverts round [:lvaston Castle. The South Notts 


has an antiquity and a history which are second to no Hunt 
in the kingdom. 

The country was undoubtedly hunted, probably by a 
Mr. No 1, in the seventeenth century ; but although foxes were 
pursued then, we must bear in mind that foxhunting did 
not become the organised, scientif.c form of the chase which 
it is at the present time. The serious history of the hunt 
emerges when the frst Mr. John Chaworth Musters began to 
hunt the country from 4 nnesley about the end of the eighteenth 
century until 1805. The Musters’ family hunted the country 
for about sixty-three years altogether, although in diferent, 
not continuous, masterships. It was the second Chaworth 
Musters who was celebrated by Nimrod. This Musters made 
his name as Master of the Pytchley in 1821, but returned to 
South Notts six seasons later. Another notable Master of the 
South Notts wa: Lor Mv. 'eton, who hunted frem Wollaton, 
one of the most beautiful houses in the Midlands (an 
account of Wollaton will be found in Country Lirr, 
Vol. VIII). This Lord Middleton bought a pack of hounds 
from Mr. Musters for £1,000--a large sum for a pack of 
hounds in those days—and presented them to the country. 
Another Master :emarlable in his way was Mr. Tlansey, 
who never rode to hounds, but, nevertheless, managed to show 
sport for some seasons. 

The South Notts has not only had some Masters of fame, 
but it has had at least two packs of frst rate hounds; one 
bred by the late Mr. Musters, with which he also hunted the 
Quorn country for two seasons. This pack he left in the South 
Notts country when he resigned. There were two features of 
this pack: First, that it was got together and formed in a very 
short space; and, then, that for it was bred Stormer, the son 
of Lord Coventry's Kambler. Of that hound I ord Coventry 
says that he is the best he ever bred; and Stormer was very 
little less perfect. 

When the late Lord Harrington took the South Notts 
country from Colonel Rolleston it was agreed that he should 
buy the hounds at a valuation to be made by a person agreed on. 
The chosen arbitrator was Mr. Paine Tattersall. When he 
arrived at the kennels at Gedling Mr. Tattersall asked the late 
German_Shepherd, then kennel huntsman, what he thought 


THE LARGEST FENCE IN THE SHIRES IS LESS 


DANGEROUS 


should be the price. Shepherd told him. ‘ Nonsense !”’ 


said Mr. Tattersall, ““ you have not had time’ but when he 
came to the young ‘tormers and the successive entries Mr 
lattersall changed his mind, and the huntsman’s valuation 
proved to be more nearly the right one. When $hepherd was 
asked how it was that they had been able to build up such a 
grand pack in so short a time, he replied: ‘‘ Our farmers and 
gentlemen living in the country are the best in Ingland for 
walking puppies and preserving foxes. I could,’ he added, 
“send out eighty couple cr more if | could treed them.’ ‘These 
plentiful and excellent walks are one of the secrets why the 
South Notts have had good packs in kennel. From 1882 to 
1918 the late | ord Harrington was Master and huntsman. He 
hunted the country at his own expense and raised the hunting 
days from three a week and an occasional bye to five and six. 

~ Our artist has well caught the character of those parts of 
the country he has sketched. The frst drawing is frcm part 
of the Wednesday country. Ploughman’s Wood is situated 
near the kennels. The ‘“‘ dumble”’ is an obstacle which, under 
local names, | have met in many countries. There are some in 
the Pytchley near Winwick, more in the Cottesmore, and most 
of all on the Closworth side of the Cattistock ; but no matter 
by what name these obstacles are known locally, they all consist, 
as here, of an awkward descent, a scramble, or jump, over a 
rough watercourse, and a steep climb up the oppesite bank. 
The one in the picture is not especially formidable. But 
another characteristic of these obstacles is that there is often 
only one place where they can be crossed—at all events, in the 
line hounds are running—and if, as sometimes happens, the 
crossing is blocked by man or horse, we may easily lose a run. 
It is not, perhaps, necessary to say that if we know of such 
a place which we are likely to cross we make the utmost 
haste to reach it among the first-comers. Dripping horses 
climbing up a steep bank do not tend to make it more practicable 
for those who come later. 

On this side of the country is Sherwood Forest, no more 
now than a name and a history, but still familiar to the South 
Notts Hunt as a long stretch of light sandy soil with easy, but 
sometimes rather trappy, fences. After a light rain hounds 
sometimes scream over this part of the country. If anyone 
wishes to know the nature of the ordinary fences he has only 
to look at the sketch of Mr. Wright, .he Hon Se retary, flying 
a fence. I do not say that all fences are like this, but with the 
exception of parts of the Trent Vale, most of the obstacles met 
with in the South Notts can be flown in the horse’s stride. 
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A KILL AT GEDLING. 


the sketch of Woodward, the excellent huntsman, of the nature of the 
se-ved by two trs - ate wh pp.rs- n, I draw especial attention to 
the life and movement of the hounds alongside him. If those 


country to be crossed. I feel at 
home here, for it was on this side of the country that | 
used sometimes to come to hunt with Lord Harrington, surely 
inds have not settled down to run on a scent I never saw the keenest, most courteous of gentlemen huntsmen. I well 
iny. If I could hear them, the pleasant tinkle of a hard recollect how he used to infect us all with his own enthusiasm, 
nning pack would tell me the same. In the picture of I do not think, however, the Trent Vale is the best of the South 
kill in the Trent Vale, again I note the happy indication Notts country. There is a good deal of plough, deep and rather 
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sticky, but here and there are oases of grass. But what sustains 
one’s spirits is the fact that from Cotgrave or the Colston Passett 
covers it is possible that, by way of Kay Wood (a Belvoir covert), 
we may be led over some of the best of Pelvoir. 

The present Master of the South Notts is Colonel Birkin. 
He was the friend and supporter of the late Master; he has 
been secretary of the Hunt. He it is who has kept the Hunt 
going, acting as Master and huntsman. 

Sin:e ihe late Lord Har.ngton’s 
has been dividel into two. Lord 


cea h 
Petersham 


the country 
hunts the part 
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WOOD. 
which borce’s on the Mevnell—t is known as the Earl 
o: Harring ons. : 

Nottingham is the town at which anyone desiring to see 
these hounds would take up his abode, and, indeed, the 
town has always warmly supported the Hunt, and many 
good men come out hunting, in spite of the perils of 
the start, as depicted here. At all events, they are 
not likely to meet any perils more dangerous than their 
own streets wherever they go in the course of the day's 
hunting. X. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


TERREGLES, KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 


OR nearly four and a half centuries 

the Terregles estate, Kirkcudbright- 

shire, has been in the ownership of 

the family of the vendor, Mr. H. 

Constable-Maxwell-Stuart. Terregles 

has an 2rea of 15,000 acres, and a rent 
roll of nearly £10,000 a year. The mansion, 
not a large one, of red sandstone, stands on 
the ground formerly occupied by the older 
house. where Mary Queen of Scots sheltered, 
in 1568, after the battle of Langside. The 
property is full of the traditions of the dis- 
tinguished Scottish house of Herries, whose 
present head is the Duchess of Norfolk, 
Baroness Herries in the peerage of Scotland. 
On the estate are the remains of the Abbey of 
Lincluden, which was founded in the twelfth 
century by Uchtred, Lord of Galloway. As an 
agricultural property Terregles is very valuable, 
besides being a shooting and fishing estate. 
The upset price at the auction, to be held at 
Dumiries on February 3rd, is £245,000. 
Messrs. Scott and Glover, W.S. (Edinburgh), 
Messrs. Witham, Roskell, Munster and Weld 
(Gray’s Inn Square), Mr. Robert Maxwell 
(Dumfries) and Mr. G. W. Constable (Traquait 
Estate Office, Innerleithen), have the conduct 
of the sale. 


SALE OF BRADENSTOKE ABBEY. 


The historic estate between Swindon and 
Chippenham, Bradenstoke Abbey, has been 
privately sold by Messrs. Nicholas on behalf 
of the Baron de Tuyil. The buyer is said 
to intend to restore the residence, which largely 
embodies portions of the old Abbey, including 
the refectory. Bradenstoke was founded in 
the year 1142 as a priory of Black Canons. 
Upon the Dissolution the place passed from 
one to another until, in 1640, Henry Danvers, 
Earl of Danby, acquired it. Eventually it 
became the property of Sir Prior Goldney, 
who sold it to the Baron de Tuyll. 


INDIVIDUAL FIRM’S EXPERIENCES. 


The custom of issuing annval reviews 
of the trend of business in the estate market 
had fallen into abeyance during the War, but 
it seems likely to be resumed more vigorously 
than ever as the market returns to, or surpasses, 
its normal activity. 

In an interesting summary of the principal 
headings of the market, Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons say : 

““We certainly did not anticipate the 
extraordinary business that has passed through 
our hands during the past twelve months. 
Our total realisations exceed by some millions 
sterling that of any previous year. So far as 
our experience goes there is no abatement 
in the demand ; we are selling almost as much 
property now as we were in the height of the 
season, and we are looking forward to another 
year of exceptionally heavy realisations. 

“Investments are going far more {freely 
than they were at this time last year. Naturally, 
however, it is impossible to sell such properties 
unless they show a return on capital of from 
6 to 10 per cent., according to their character. 
Ground-rents have to be exceptional, or with 
a very early reversion, to realise more than 
seventeen years’ purchase. 

“ In the matter of letting furnished country 
houses for the summer there was a_ clear 
indication of a return to pre-war activities, 
and the rents obtained were generally higher 
than cf late vears. 

‘“* For country houses with several hundred 
acres prices have been distinctly on the up- 
grade, while for the house of medium size, 
with a home farm from 100 to 200 acres, the 
demand has been phenomenal. Places of 
this character are selling at prices very sub- 
stantially in excess of what were obtainable 
before the War. A very large demand _ has 
existed during the year 1919 for all kinds of 
purely residential properties; in fact, the 
volume of business done with places of this 
kind has exceeded to a very great extent all 
previous records.” ’ 

Messrs. Mabbett and Edge confirm the 
opinion, which has frequently been expressed 
in these columns, that the trend of prices for 
agricultural land has been exceedingly satis- 
factory, and they give a list of some of their 
principal transactions, recalling the fact that 
the tenants took the fullest advantage of the 
various occasions. Of residential property 
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they remark that houses with from twenty-five 
to thirty bedrooms are more readily sold than 
the larger mansions. At the same time their 
own record, like that of other firms, establishes 
that there are buyers for even the largest man- 
sions. It is a matter of time, and not a long 
time either, in most cases. ‘Pheir review 
mentions the names of buyers of some of the 
properties. 

‘* Rarly in the year the sale of Lord Redes- 
dale’s Batsford estate, in Worcestershire and 
Gloucestershire, which included Batsford Park, 
with its celebrated tropical gardens of about 
100 acres, and altogether some 4,000 acres of 
agricultural land, was arranged privately to 
Colonel Sir Gilbert Wills. 

“The agricultural properties sold by auction 
in lots include the outlying portions of the 
Madresfield estates of Lord Beauchamp, about 
8,000 acres; Sir William Ingilby’s estate, 
Harrington Hall, Lincolnshire, about 1,700 
acres, followed later by two of the Yorkshire 
estates of the same baronet, known as North 
Deighton and Dacre, not far from Harrogate, 
about 3,400 acres. 

“The beautiful Hampshire seat of the 
Marquess of Winchester, known as Amport 
St. Mary’s, was sold privately, with 1,500 acres, 
to Captain Philipson, and subsequently the 
balance of the estate, of some 5,000 acres, was 
disposed of in lots by auction, and a successful 
sale of the heirlooms and furniture in the 
mansion also took place. Other interesting 
estates, sold in lots, were the Kempley and 
Redmarley estates, Gloucestershire, about 4,200 
acres, and the Howbury estate, near Bedford, 
of 1,700 acres, almost every lot on both being 
snapped up before the auction ; the Woodside 
estate, near Rye, Sussex, of about 2,000 acres, 
where every lot also changed hands within a 


few hours of the auction; Charlwood Park 
estate, Surrey, about Soo acres; Wessington 
Court, Hereford, 1,200 acres; the New- 


market estate of the late Mr. Larnach, who 
owned Jeddah, the sensational Derby winner, 
and known as Lanwades, a modern residence 
and 700 acres, including the Meddler Stud 
Farm. 

“‘ Among the private treaty transactions were 
Sheela Green, an Aberdeenshire estate of Lord 
Forbes, with about 1,500 acres ; Little Rissing- 
ton Manor, Gloucester, 1,200 acres; Dell- 
bury and Corfton estates, Shropshire, com- 
prising a mansion and about 1,720 acres, and 
numerous places with 500 to 200 acres.” 

Messrs. Mabbett and Edge have also 
carried out purchases of estates on behalf of 
clients, one of the most recent transactions 
being the purchase (announced in COUNTRY 
Lire) of Sir Pyers Mostyn’s Flintshire estate 
ot Talacre, Rhyl, with an area of 3,600 acres, 
including the colliery of Point of Ayr. 

Other reviews include the short, but 
optimistic and interesting, remarks of Messrs. 
Edwin Fear and Walker (Winchester), which 
were published in Counrry Lire recently, 
and observations by Messrs. Barber and Son 
(Wellington), on their transactions in Salop and 
Staffordshire, which cover the sale of approxi- 
mately 20,000 acres during the year. Practically 
every agricultural holding that has been offered 
by the latter firm has changed hands, except 
where the buildings were very dilapidated, or 
the place very hard of access. The Duke of 
Sutherland’s, Lord Barnard’s and Sir Philip 
Chetwode’s sales all illustrated special con- 
sideration for the tenants. Messrs. Barber and 
Son consider that the sales have demonstrated 
the utter inadequacy of existing rentals. It !s 
gratifying to find that the Agricultural Land 
Sales (Restriction of Notices to Quit) Act has 
not been found to have any detrimental effect 
worth speaking of upon the realisation of 
farms. 


SCOTTISH FSTATFS FOR SALE. 


Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s list 
of Scottish estates for sale in the present year 
includes Dunlossit, Islay, 18,457 acres ; Loch 
Rosque, in the county of Ross and Cromarty, 
13,541 acres; Dunragit, Wigtownshire, be- 
tween 7,000 acres and 8,000 acres ; Mr. Scott 
Makdougall’s Makerstoun estate, near Kelso, 
2,500 acres; Colonel Sir Alexander Scott’s 
Garnkirk estate, near Glasgow, 1,880 acres ; 
nearly 1,500 acres for the Duke of Hamilton ; 
Mr. James Campbell’s Tullichewan estate, 
Dumbartonshire, 1,033 acres; Milliken, near 
Glasgow, 150 acres, and important business 
premises in that city. Dunlossit House, 


almost wholly rebuilt about ten years ago, 
has a glorious view across the Sound of Islay 


to Jura. The rental, including the house and 
sportings, exceeds {3,000 a year. Some 


twenty stags and 200 brace of grouse should be 
got annually, besides bags of black game, 
partridges and pheasants, and the winter shoot- 
ing is first rate, so that a sporting tenant or 
owner need hardly ever be without plenty of 
amusement a/l the year round. Mr. W. A. 
Bankier is the vendor. It should be added that 
there is good salmon and trout fishing in the 
Laggen, and the loch fishing is also excellent. 
In referring to Scottish sales it is worth 
while to mention that it has transpired, during 
the last few days, that the sale of Lord Aber- 
deen’s land on the Haddo House estate, early 
last year, one of the most extensive agricultural 
tracts ever sold in one lot, was effected through 
the agency of Messrs. H. E. Foster and 
Cranfield (Poultry). The re-sale of the pro- 
perty was carried out by Messrs. Castiglione 
and Scott, the tenants’ purchases being one 
of the remarkable events in that direction, in a 
vear pre-eminently distinguished for that class 
of buying. 
SOME 


APPROACHING AUCTIONS. 


No time has been lost in getting on with 
the offering of properties under the hammer, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley having, 
for example, already held a sale of London 
premises. At the end of the month they will 
d:al with the Glasgow premises already men- 
tioned, and on January 29th, at Macclesfield, 
they will offer 4,560 acres, the remaining 
portions of the Gawsworth and Bosley estates 
of Lord Harrington. The Glottenham estate, 
Sussex, with the site of the castle of that 
name, will be submitted at Tunbridge Wells 
on February 6th. Its extent is about 855 acres. 
The Yorkshire estates, Allerston and Ebberston, 
belonging to Sir Kenelm Cayley, come under 
the hammer at Scarborough on February 26th, 
some 7,500 acres in the North Riding. Among 
the lots is Ebberston Hall with about 50 acres, 
associated with the late Squire Osbaldeston. 
There are also a grouse moor of 2,800 acres 
and some very fine farms. ‘The dates of the 
auctions, should auctions be necessary, of 
Godmersham Park and other notable estates 
have not yet been arranged. 

The Duke of Rutland’s sale of 13,300 
acres of the Belvoir estate, in Leicestershire, 
Liacolnshire and Nottinghanshire, has been 
entrusted to Messrs. Escritt and Barrell, but 
the date is not fixed. It will be early in the vear. 

FUTURE OF BEDGEBURY PARK. 

Lord Bessborough and the other members 
of the Church Education Council have acquired 
the mansion and 200 acres of Bedgebury Park, 
Kent, the historic home of the Beresford- 
Hopes, with a view to its conversion into a 
public school for girls. ‘There will be at the 
outset eighty pupils of from ten to nineteen 
years of age, and a special feature will be the 
training of the seniors in rural industries. 
Bedgebury has an interesting record, dating 
certainly from the time of Edward II. It 
passed to the Colepeppers, who sold it to 
Sir James Hayes, Secretary to Prince Rupert 
Queen Elizabeth stayed there in 1573 in her 
journey through Kent. Hayes, who was 
often mentioned by Pepys, built the new house 
in 1688, out of funds derived from the raising 
of a sunken Spanish treasure ship, as Evelyn 
savs, “taken up at the expense of divers 
adventurers,” which seems something of a 
play upon words. Afterwards it became the 
property of Thomas Hope, art collector and 
author of ‘‘ Anastatius,”” of which all that is 
now remembered is that Byron wept because 
he had not written it and Hope had done so. 
Hope’s widow married Viscount Beresford, 
one of Wellington’s generals in the Peninsular 
War, and the estate afterwards passed to a 
stepson, who assumed the name of Beresford- 
Hope. He was Member of Parliament for 
Maidstone and for Cambridge University, 
founder of St. Augustine’s Missionary College 
at Canterbury, and proprietor of the Saturday 
Review. He enlarged the already very large 


mansion by the addition of two storeys with a 
mansard roof, in the style of a French chateau. 
Like Bearwood, which was recently sold by 
Messrs. Trollope, Bedgebury is another of the 
English mansions destined for a different, and 
ARBITER. 


institutional, use in the future. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘“T] WATCH THE SWISS BIRDS.”’’ 
To THE Eprror. 

Sirn,—Winter has arrived. The mountains 
and hillsides sparkle under the fresh snow, 
and to my English eye it seems impossible 
that the birds will find enough wherewithal 
to feed themselves during the coming hard 
months. Under the broad spreading, low- 
lying branches of the larger pines the snow 
has not drifted, and there among the fir cones 
and dry twigs the wee birds will find their 
natural larder. But these larders are not 
numerous in this district, over 5,000ft. above 
the sea level, and so I have tried to help the 
birds out with their food question by scattering 
twice a day on my balcony and on a table 
dry crumbs, bits of ham and crushed nuts, 
and the birds come thick and fast. There is 
“Charlie Chaplin,’ a small round black and 
vrey tit with a streak of white down his black 
head and round his throat; and anyone 
having seen a Charlie Chaplin film and then 
noticing the movements of this little bird 
will realise why [I have thus christened him ; 
he seems to place his little feet and move 
around exactly like the cinematograph star 
Many of the tits come at one time and scurry 
about on the table, choosing the biggest bits 
and fly off with them, to return again shortly. 


All of a sudden there is a bright, sharp, 
imperative note, and a_ fascinating little 


greenish-grey bird flits on to the scene, his 
grey crest working up and down in his excite- 
ment at sending off the smaller tits and at 
the same time calling for his wife to come 
and choose a large crumb, which crumb, if 
too large, he or she will rap against the rail, 
producing a noise which mystified me greatly 
at first. Some of the teast is dropped, and 
down they both go into the vutteriny which 
runs round the balcony to retrieve the precious 
bits. Character is written all over this small 
bird: he fears no foe and stands up to two 
or three black-headed tits, while I have also 
known his majesty to come on to the window 
sill and chirrun vigorous!y if he can find no 
crumbs. During all this tme the chaiffinch. 
looking large and ponderous compared to 
these small bird people, walks up and down 
the balcony rails, every now and again flitting 
down to where the crumbs have been scattered 
by the excitable tits. A ponderous alderman 
now makes his appearance; he is a larger 
fatter tit, all black head with a_ yellowish 
breast, down which runs a streak of black - 
he is very stately and slow about his business 
of eating and does not appear as often as the 
others. As I finish writing this the sun blazes 
out more strone'y, and a jay, now not often 
heard, goes his wav screeching into a group 
of pines.—F. O. LEE Evans. 
GENERATING PLANT FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 
To THe Eprror. 
Sir,—I am anxious to instal a small electric 
generating plant for lighting and power purposes 
on my property, but as economical running is an 
essential, 1 wish, if possible, to use the available 
water power, should it prove suitable. ‘There 
is a good stream rising at the ‘‘ back ”’ of the 
ground and nearly 60o0ft. above the house, 
which might prove suitable if properly harnessed. 
This stream descends for about a mile by a 
series of “‘ runs” and falls, finally reaching 
the level of the house by a direct fall of 25ft. or 
3oft., which is situated only about rooyds. 
from the outbuildings. Some time ago an 
expert who was installing a petrol-driven plant 
in a neighbouring place, ventured to say, 
without seeing the stream, that a water-driven 
installation for even fifty or sixty lights would 
cost several hundred pounds more than a 
petrol (his own brand of) outfit. [ am certain 
there must be small country houses such as 
this where the ‘* burn ’’—especially one falling 
from such high ground and with a suitable 
fall so near the buildings where the power is 


A SMALL 


required—saves the upkeep, cost and trouble of 


an engine. I should be most grateful if anyone 
who has installed a water-driven plant such as 
I should require, would give me their experi- 


ences. I think the subject may be of interest 
to other readers of Country Lire.—J. Arcup. 
CowlE, 

[While the “ petrol expert was most 
probably exaggerating in saying that your 


idea would cost several hundred pounds more 
in the execution than would the installation 
of his power plant, it is certainly a fact that the 
employment of water power on such a small 
scale would be a very expensive undertaking. 


The installation costs for a smali plant would 
be but little less than those for a large one. 
The subject is one that cannot be dealt with 
at all satisfactorily in a short space, and we 
hope to print an article dealing with it in an 
early issue.—Ep.] 


AN INTERESTING TABLE. 
To THE Epiror. 

5ir,—The series. of articles on Tables by 
Mr. Percy Macquoid, which has been appearing 
in recent issues of COUNTRY LIFE, makes me 
think that the photograph which I am sending 
you may be of interest to your readers. It 
is of the magnificent old shufHe-board table at 
Ashley Hall, Lancashire, and the photograph 


' 
; 
* 
: 


A FINE OLD 
gives a very fair impression of its appearance 
and good state of preservation. Its owner has 
refused 1,000 guineas for it.—A. Y. Heap. 


HOW TO START A ROOKERY. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—-We have here, close to the house, four 


large elms and a few oaks and are most anxious 
to start a rookery. Can you or any of vour 
readers tell us whether this is possible, and 
if so, how to induce rooks to build there and 
remain? I have some vague 
hearing, many years ago, of this being done 
successfully in Wiltshire, but cannot remember 
how it was accomplished. We shall be extremely 
grateful for any information.—J. E. M. MELLOR. 

[Such an attempt would be quite sensible. 
Rooks build in elms, oaks, firs, poplars, limes, 
walnuts, chestnuts—in fact, in any and all 
of our tall forest trees. A rookery has been 
established by the following method: On 
the topmost boughs of the trees of a plantation 
were fixed imitation basket nests, about the 
size of rooks’ nests. hese were filled in 
February with yellow grease, such as is used 
on railways. he rooks came to look on, at 
first, but soon began to consume this tempting 
food. It was replenishedgas soon as it dis- 
appeared, and in. Marchjseventeen pairs ot 
rooks stayed and nested, though, in poplars, 


not in the chestnut trees to which the sham 
nests were fixed.—Ep. 
ROMANCE OF THE INDIAN PARADISE 
FLY-CATCHER. 
TO THE EpiTor.. 


51R,—Some of your readers may like to know 
the legend of this little bird which is found 
all over India and Ceylon, as well as further 
north—in Turkistan and Afghanistan. The 
male bird is a_ particularly beautiful little 
creature, while the lady is quite a sober little 
person and wears her quiet coloured brown 
frock all through life. Her partner, however, 
changes his, partially or entirely, very often. 


recollection of 


They begin by being dressed alike. The tail, 
Wings and upper plumage are a rich chestnut 
colour, then, with the top of the head and crest 
black, with just a suspicion of blue in it. ‘The 
sides of the head and throat—in fact, the neck 
all round—are ashy brown, which becomes 
paler on the breast, and still paler lower down, 
until it is quite white on the under portions 
of the body. These colours the hen _ bird 
retains all through life, but the male bird only 
keeps them till nearly a year old—until just 
before his second autumn, when he grows 
darker about the throat and sides of the head. 
After moulting the second time—in the next 
autumn—his head and crest are shining black, 
but he remains a brilliant beautiful chestnut 
otherwise, and begins now to grow his long 





SHUFFLE-BOARD TABLE. 


tail feathers, which ultimately give him an 
entire length of about 21ins. In the third 
autumn he keeps his chestnut coat, but is white 
from the throat downwards, the latter remaining 
black. Then he starts gradually to don his 
white plumage, beginning with tail and wings, 
but the change is not complete till he has 
finished his fourth moult, in his fourth autumn. 
This all-white costume he retains henceforth- 

white all over, except or the head, crest and 
throat, with just the quills, or stems, of the 
feathers of the wings and tail black. Now his 
beak and the margin line of the eye are.a beauti- 
ful blue, the beak shading darker to the tip of 
the feet are a metallic blue with the claws of a 
darker shade, and the eyes dark brown. Once 
upon a time, so the story goes, the Paradise 
fly-catcher was admitted to be one of the most 
beautiful birds in the Garden of Paradise, 
where he dwelt. He was white all over, and 
white always. He had twelve long, drooping 
white feathers in his tail and a melodious 
voice, besides all of which he was declared to be 
a special favourite with Allah. But, despite 
his beauty and charm, he was discontented. 
He was not satisfied with being only one of 
the most beautiful birds in the Garden ot 
Paradise, but laid claim to be the most beautiful. 
He was introduced to the real bird of Paradise ; 


but he was not humbled. He grew more 
discontented and went before the Ruler of 
Paradise with his petition—demand _ rathet 


that he should be given an appearance more 
charming than that of his rival. Then the 
favour of his Allah was lost to him for all the 
years to come ;_ ne was forcibly expelled from 
Paradise ; and it was further ordained that he, 
and his, in the endless ages of the future, have 
to live the greater part of their existence in a 
modest suit of brown; but after a certain 
period of humility the male bird should regain 
his white plumage, just to remind him of what 
he had lost. His twelve tail feathers were 
reduced to two ;_ his melodious voice was taken 
from him, and a harsh, discordant note given 
him instead; and last (but not least to the 
Oriental mind !) of all, only his head was to 
remain black.—E. C. B. , 








6) 
THE MOHURRUM 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph shows the 
Mohammedan festival of the Mohurrum at 


held in honour of Hosain 


Calcutta. It is 





A TAZZIA IN THE MOHURRUM PROCESSION, 
and Hasan, the nephews of the prophet who 
were killed in the battle of Kerbela on the 
banks of the Euphrates. The festival lasts 
ten days, the great day being the tenth, when 
the enthusiasm is intense. Large processions, 
carrying tazzias and flags, are formed. The 
tazzias are temple-like structures in miniature, 
made of wood and covered with red and white 
‘cloth and paper, and gay with gold and silver 
tinsel. They are carried shoulder high, and 
one is seen in the photograph. ‘The Mohurrum 
is the first month of the Mohammedan year 
and is kept by the Shiites as a month of fasting 
and mourning. These religious processions 
are the frequent cause of religious riots in 
India, owing to the Mohammedans_ and 
Hindus coming into conflict.-—J. T. JENKINS. 





THE FLOWER AND THE FLY. 
To THE Eprror. 
51r,—The enclosed photograph will show 


how completely a blue-bottle fly was deceived 





MISTAKEN 


FOR CARRION. 

by a flower. A bloom opened on the plant 
(a Stapelia) early one morning, whereupon the 
flv, smelling what, to her, must have been a 
delicious odour of putrid meat, flew down 
to the half-open flower, which, with its purple 
and cream markings, looked, as well as smelt, 


like carrion, and deposited her eggs on it, 
where I found them an hour or two later. 


It was certainly an interesting demonstration 
of how effectively these carrion flowers attain 
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their 
the 


what we may presume is the object of 
peculiar smell and colouring, namely, 
attraction of flies—FRANcEs PiTrT. 


PROPORTION OF OIL IN) CAKES. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Will you kindly advise me, as an old 
subscriber, on the following point: I can 
readily equip my farm building with a press 
for linseed and cotton cake—the facilities are 
at hand. I want to know the percentage of 
oil that ought to be left in the cake. If an 
excess of oil is lett the effect is to create ‘‘ flour.’’ 
How much oil is “‘ enough” ?—SMALL FARMER. 
{The usual percentage of oil in English 
manufactured linseed cakes is 8 per cent. 
or g per cent., and in cotton cakes (unde- 
corticated) about 5 per cent. Naturally, if 
too much oil be left in, the cake crumbles in 
handling. American linseed cake contains, 
perhaps, 6 per cent. oil and is considerably 
harder than the English make.—-Ep.! 


AN ISLAND TEMPLE. 
To THe Eprror. 
Sir,—Kiukiang is the southernmost 
on the Lower Yangtsze, and the 


town 
accom- 


Jan. 10th, 1920. 


as well as upon the field mouse and other 
small animals ? I have seen a weasel caught 
in a mole trap, but until the other day I was 
unwilling to believe that the weasel hunted 
the mole, though it might sometimes use 
the runs of moles when pursuing field mice. 
] was at work near a pond when I observed 
a mole emerge from near a mole hill in the 
face of the bank and dive into the pond with 
a sudden plump, then start swimming toward 
the opposite bank. Scarcely had the mole 
entered the water when a weasel popped out 
of the run from which the mole had come. 
It sniffed this way and that, seemingly having 
Jost scent of its prey. Then it disappeared 
within the mole’s run as suddenly as it had 
emerged. The mole, I was amused to see, 
could swim well, though somewhat slowly, 
keeping its snout just out of the water. Hardly 
had the mole reached the side of the pond 
when suddenly another mole plumped into 
the water a few yards from the spot where 
the first one emerged. Close at its heels 
jumped the weasel, seizing its prey just as 
it commenced to swim. The mole emitted 
a “scream, and for. a moment there was a hot 
struggle in the water. Then, as if satisfied, 


the weasel dropped its victim and quickly 
swam to the bank, shook the water_from its 





CHINESE TEMPLE ON AN 
panying photograph shows the island temple 
in the small lake behind the city. Like 
practically all Chinese temples it is old, and 
is the abode of certain priests who rarely 
leave the island. ‘Temples occupying the 
whole of a small island are by no means 
uncommon in China. Al! travellers on the 
Yangtsze know the famous “ Little Orphan ”’ 
rock, with temple perched precariously 
at the ton.—K. L. Murray. 


1ts 


WEASEL AS MOLE HUNTER. 
To THE Eprror. 
SiR,—Does the weasel prey unon the mole 


ISLAND NEAR KIUKIANG. 


fur and disappeared among some bushes 


near by.—]. W 
HEN AND DUCKLINGS. 

To THE Epriror. 

Sir,—The fluttered condition of the hen whose 
newly hatched ducklings take to water is often 
used to describe a similar state of mind and 
body in a human being suddenly faced with 
unprecedented happenings. I am sending you 
a photograph which seems to suggest that the 
proverbial idea of the hen’s state is not true to 
life, at least until the brood takes to deep 
water.—F. W. 





A HEN WHO PADDLES 


HER 


DUCKLINGS. 


WITH 
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A GRAYLING DAY 


By GEORGE 


HERE is no word in the language for the gliding silent 

flow of a great south-country chalk-stream. Running 

water has its charms for many besides the fly-fisher, 

but for him the greatest charm ot all. Some cay, 

perhaps, will be fulfilled my remaining ambition in 
life, to fish every month for a whole year. January will find 
me casting a wag-tail bait for pike in this stream farther down 
its course, where there are but few trout, and war is not waged 
upon other fishes with net and with wire as they are here. 
February and March shall be spent in the North of Scotland 
‘up the strath ”’ of a good spring salmon river of which I know 
every pool. There 1 shall see again the wonderful variety of 
bird life and hear the long-drawn note of the curlew, which 
Sr Edward Grey in his “ Fly-fishing”’ calls the most healing 
note in Nature. April in North Devon by Taw or Torridge, 
wading and fishing wet for small trout, and wondering at the 
beauty of the woodlands, the banks of wild daffodils, and the 
notes of birds. May, June and well into July by a chalk-stream, 
fishing dry-fly and loving every minute of the long days and the 
glory of the water-meadows and copses, the birds in full chorus. 
Maybe it will be a wet July, and the weather reports will tell 
of heavy rain in Scotland. Then will come thoughts of sea 
trout rising in the streaks of foam in a coffee-coloured spate. 
A few weeks in Scotland, and then, choosing calm weather, 
a trip by sea from Aberdeen or Wick to the Saetland Islands. 
Sea-trout again, but this time fishing from a boat in the clea 
sea water of the sheltered ‘‘ voes,’’ casting a long line with a 
small rod and sinking the fl'es ; or perhaps to one of the fresh- 
water lochs. ‘Tnen back to south country chalk-streams for the 
grayling in October and November, perLaps part of December, 
and then the pike again. What a year! and what a variety 
of waters, flowing, gliding, running, rushing, and rippling ; 
breaking, perhaps, if we should get a strong blow into one 
of those Snetland sea-water voes or exposed fresh-water 
lochs. 

But here we are in October aiter the grayling. A bigger 
rod than the little greenheart I use in the small dry-fly stream 
that I fish for trout, where everything is in miniature excepting 
the trout themselves, monsters of their kind. This is a_ big 
river, and the grayling rise all over the wide bits which are 
unwadable in parts, needing long casting. My split cane rod 
has a history extending over a quarter of a century, and, to 
tell the truth, only the middle joint of the original. There are 
memories of the old butt which used to spring differently to this 
one, nearer to the hand. That butt was smashed in Brecon- 
shire, the day when I was carried off my ieet wading in the Usk 
and fell into deep water still gripping the rod (hke a fool), and 
the butt broke between two rocks. The two original tops went 
in Brittany, not a fishing incident that time, but a smash when 
coasting down hill on a bicycle. You cannot break good split- 
cane by fair usage. The m-ddle joint was wounded, not beyon: 
repair, in that smash. So only that joint took part in the 
greatest exploit of this special rod, the landing of a 6$lb. salmon 
in a river on the West Coast of Scotland, a very ‘red ”’ and very 
sulky autumn fish that took a small sea-trout fly. The fly and 
cast box also has its history ; it was designed specially and given 
to me by my best fisherman friend at his wedding when I was 
his “ best man,” a positicn I could not claim by the river-side. 
But the reel has a story, too, so has the old line; IL must give 
up these digressions and get to the grayling. 

I used to live in this happy valley, tucked away in the 
Wiltshire downland. It is a lovely spot; the two best times 
of the year are the spring with all the fruit blossom out, and the 
autumn with the golden withy-beds and glorious tints of the 
beech woods above them. I get there on a bicycle now, and 
this morning the whole scene is at its best. There is still just 
a trace of the rime of last winter’s frost on the dead leaves lying 
on the shady north side of the hedges; the cobwebs are all 
glittering with moisture. There is no wind, the blue smoke 
goes up straight from the cottage chimneys and Langs in long 
filaments against the glory of the beech-woods, which blaze 
with colour in the October sunshine. The bright tints melt 
into delicate blues and greys up the valley in the distance. 
Now we pass the old red manor house, and the little thatched 
houses and farm buildings of the lower village, the pleasant 
scent of wood-smoke in the air. Then a little footpath takes 
us to a wooden iootbridge over the river, and here is the place 
to leave the bicycle under a hedge, pull on waders, and put the 
rod up. Soon we come to a big hatch with the turmoil of heavy 
water below it. Then deep still water not good for grayling, 
but there is a rise under the opposite bank, a long cast, but we 
will try it—only an inch from the bank and under some over- 
hanging grass, but we get the fly there sometow. It is sucked 
under—by a trout. I ought to have known better, but it was 
irresistible, and it might have been a grayling (I was almost 
sure it wasn’t really !). Back he goes after gentle handling 
ind seems not the worse for his experience. Then along the 


SOUTHCOTE 


bank which is very wet, about 6ins. of water over the short grass 
in places, and hence the need of waders. Soon we come to a 
bend where the water is shallower, a good place for grayling, 
as 1 knew of old. They seem to congregate in special spots. 
There is always a big rise of fly this time of the year in this 
river, more than in the summer months, so the grayling are 
sure to show up soon. War was waged against them lately 
I know, with nets and other devices; they breed quicker than 
the trout, and take the food intended for the fattening oi their 
betters ; nothing short of dynamite will keep them cown when 
once they get the ascendancy, so my instructions are to be pitiless, 
to disregard size, and to kill every one that I can take. A little 
fleet of fles is sailing gently down on the current, so they are 
sure to be up soon. Tnhere’s a rise! There’s another! There 
are two more, all within a few vards of each other! All 


umistakable grayling rises this time, quick little sucking 
snatches, quite unlike any of the rises of trout, much as 


they vary. 

All but one of the rises is within casting distance, and I 
soon get half a dozen grayling at this spot, all small ones irom 
about four or five ounces up to three-quarters of a pound. The 
bigger ones seldom seem to rise to a dry-fly in these parts, though 
I know there are big ones about, up to two and three pounds. 
The seventh is better, a pound and a half. Then no more flies 
are to be seen, and no rises. The bicycle ride was a long one, 
and the slackness of autumn is in my ageing muscles; the 
step of a stile affords a convenient seat, so now is the time for 
luncheon. The ordinary sandwich is an abomination, not so 
the fresh mutton-pies of a pastrycook passed in the town at the 
foot of the valley, nor the new well browned sticky buns, a 
sign of the return of peace to the land and the passing of the 
‘substitutes.”” Yesterday was an apple-picking day; there 
is a wonderful crop this year, and grand weather to get them 
in, and my pocket contains samples of the best of the wind- 
falls, a Cox’s Orange, a Warwick P.ppin, and one or two little 
Then a few minutes rest with an old pipe drawing 
well, and plenty to look at. This part of the valley is a sanctuary 
for wild-duck, and, besides them, the moorhens are worth 
watching, so are the water rats, falsely so-called. Then ove: 
the stile, through a withy-bed, and the best place of all tor 
the grayling, wnich are rising well again now. <A wide shallow 
below a p.cturesque mll with a few autumn flowers. still 
surviving in the garden, the old church tower slowing up behind, 
and alongside me, across a marshy bit trodden cown by 
passing cattle, is the valley road, with a friend of old 
days passing occasionally and exchanging greetings and items 


russets. 


of village news. 

I spend an hour or so at this spot among the persistently 
rising grayling. They differ from trout in that way; it is 
always worth while going Gn putting the same fly over them, 
and nothing seems to put them down, probably because they 
stay deeper in the water excepting just at the moment of a rise, 
and so see less of what is going on in the air above. » The big 
fin and the air bladder seem to help them to come up almost 


vertically when they rise. I lay out my catch. Nice clean 
silvery fish, with a faint scent of wild thyme. Each one 
glittered with colour when he came out of the water, ‘* opal 


tints on silvery pearl grey with dark head and bach which bears 
a violet fin shot with purple red,” as | have heard it described, 
I forget by whom. A nice full basket, some to be distributed 
to old friends passed on my way home, some to appear at 
to-morrow’s breakfast; and excellent they are, — split 
open, dipped in flour, and grilled, and, when still very hot, 


a little lump of butter placed upon them, slould it be 
early enough in the week for the butter ration to have 
lasted. 


up the bicycle 
days are stort 
in the summer 


And so back to our starting place to pick 
and pack the heavy waders thereon. Fishing 
in October, and the evenings not as they were 
months. It is well to linger at the top of the rise where the 
narrow valley widens out, and look back at the scene. The 
gorgeous tints on the woods are mellowing in the afternoon 
light. D stances are msty, and the wood-smoke of the village 
lies as a fragrant haze about the slopes. Tnere is the wondertul 
peace of autumn cover the woodlands and the water-meadows 
w.th their slver ribbon of winding stream. I leave the valley 
and pedal homewards to tea by tne fireside in the study, and a 
quiet evening with the winter consolations of ‘‘ indoors,’? books 
and writing materials. 





TH Titles of illustrations to the article by 
Mr. Frank Wallace published under this heading in Country Lire for Deccim- 


titles of the lowe! 


Past STALKING SEASON. 
ber 27th last were, by a misapprehension, confused. The 
second the 


the 


illustrations on the first page should be transposed, and on the 
title to the block * Kintail, 1917, 8 points,’”’ and t 
lower ** Glenquoich, 9 points.” 


upper should be 
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FRANCE /. 


By THE Hon. 
N January tst France and Scotland played an Inter- 
national Rugby match at the Pare des Princes, 
Paris. It was a disgusting day; even when it was 
not pouring with rain the clouds seemed to be so 
low that the threat of heavenly vengeance was more 
depressing than the actual realisation of deluge. The Scotchmen 
seemed to revel in it like their own native heather, and they 
adapted themselves to the conditions without any difficulty ; 
finding that it was impossible to get a firm footing on the slimy 
eround and that it was impossible to field the slimy ball, they 
took to dribbling, and this policy undoubtedly won for them 
their victory. Under the conditions on the day they were much 
the better side and were unlucky not to have led by a bigger 
margin (5 points to 0), but the French defence deserves great 
praise for sticking it with such determination under unfavourable 
conditions. Most of the French players come from the South 
of France and are accustomed to clear skies, hard ground and a 
hard ball; one French player, Bilhac (half), stood out as the 
finest player on either side ; but for him the score against France 
would have been much greater ; his speed and precision on such 
a ground were simply amazing. During the first half time 
nothing was scored, though the Jocks had much the best of the 
eame >: once or twice they were within a hair’s-breadth of scoring. 
C’etait moins cing ”’ was the opinion of the French sportsmen. 
During the rest. the French team left the ground, but the Scotch 
captain held a pow-wow in the middle of the field, and it was 
obvious as soon as play was resumed that he had ordered a 
change of tactics. The Scotch forwards kept the ball to them- 
selves and they dribbled uninterruptedly, backing each other 
up like in the Eton field game. The commonsense of these 
tactics on the marshy ground was instantly rewarded. G. B. Crole 
Oxford Un’ versity) performed a magnificent run down, got 
right through the French defence and scored a truly magnificent 
trv; Laing converted. From this moment onwards Scotland 
never ceased attacking, and nothing but the magic defence of 
Bilhac saved the French team from absolute disaster 
M. Paul Deschanel was the Master of Ceremonies, and he 
received a great ovation when he came on to the ground. It 
is difficult for us to conceive such a thing happening in England, 
for it would not be considered at all an extraordinary event for 
the Speaker of the House of Commons to attend an International 


match; but in France ‘le sport "’ is still a young and tender 
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plant, and the presence of such an important person on such am 
occasion is a landmark in the history of the game. The great 
Georges Carpentier turned up during the play and caused some: 
stir, but nothing like the commotion that his magic presence: 
would have aroused in [ngland. 

As a rule, a French crowd is the most prejudiced and the 
most unsporting in the world; they barrack the referee, they 
hoot the visiting team, and their partiality for their own side 
is almost indecent ; but on this occasion there was a very real 
improvement on anything that I have seen before. Constantly 
good play by Scotland was heartily applauded, and at the end 
of the game the referee was carried off the field on the shoulders. 
of the French team. Still, the French have yet to learn more 
completely that the object of games is to try to win, and, once 
the game is over, to let the result be a matter of complete 
indifference. 

The management of the Pare des Princes was hopelessly 
at fault; it must have known that there would be a gigantic 
crowd, and yet no effort was made to increase the accommodation. 
The covered stands were filled more than an hour before the match 
and yet at the turnstiles they continued glibly to rake in the 
1ofr. notes for places from which absolutely nothing could be: 
seen. The enraged sportsmen raided the local café and seized 
tables and chairs and stood on them; and then those behind, 
becoming more enraged, pelted them with pebbles. 

Quite a marked change has come over the French people 
since the War in regard to their attitude towards sport. .\ few 
years ago any sporting event would simply have been given 
three lines in the most unimportant column of the newspapers. 
This match, however, was given quite as much publicity as the 
wives of Landru or the inundations of the Seine. The other 
day there was a heated debate at the Hotel de Ville over the 
Carpentier-Dempsey match; those who championed the cause 
of boxing put forward the arguments that Carpentier had raised 
the prestige of France in the eyes of the world and that millions. 
of francs would pour into the municipal cofiers if the match were 
held in Paris, which would relieve the condition of the poor ; 
those who were opposed to boxing said that it was an immoral 
sport and that if the championship of the world took place in 
“la ville lumiére’’ a slur would be cast on the fair name of 
Paris. ‘There was almost a free fight. and the question is still 
under consideration, 





GOLFING 


By BERNARD 


T is a curious thing that there are so few golfing jokes or 

stories. 1 can imagine somebody reading that sentence and 

dissenting instantly and vehemently. Yet let him consider. 

How many widely known golfing jokes can he think of ? 

How many really famous golfing jokes have there been in 
the pages of Mr. Punch ? There was a time when the game was 
little known and was deemed an exquisite joke in_ itself. 
Facetious persons split their sides merely over the word niblick. 
Some of them must exist still, since there is presumably a market 
for the golfing Christmas cards that one sees in the windows. 
They often take the form of ‘Companion Pictures.” One 
stout gentleman in a red coat is furiously calling ‘‘ Fore,”’ and 
another stout gentleman a little way off is stooping over a putt. 
Needless to say, the first gentleman’s ball hits the second gentle- 
man, and the point of this subtle jest is made clear to the dullest 
by some such title as “* Fore and Aft.” I-xcluding jokes of this 
deplorable type, I repeat that there are very few famous jokes. 
Personally | can only think of one that has an indisputable 
right to be called a chestnut. That is the story of the minister 
who says he must “ gie it up”’: ‘ What, gie up the gowf?”’ 
“Na na, the mecnistry.” 

! am at the moment of writing staying in a_ house 
where | have spent many New Years’ days in the same pleasant 
company. I:very year we tell the same stories, and the fact 
that we all know them perfectly well and can correct the slightest 
divergence by the narrator from the original text rather heightens 
our enjoyment. Most of them have a somewhat personal point 
which can only appeal vividly to those who know the persons. 
Yet I will venture to write down one or two of them. Cur very 
first story is always that of our irascible friend, Mr. W. Mr. 
W., having topped his tee shot at a hole where there were many 
whin bushes, hurled his club after it into the heart of the whins 
and was compelled, some five minutes afterwards, to call to the 
couple behind: ‘ Would) you’ mind sir, I’ve lost 
my club?” Round the name of Mr. 1). stories cluster thickly 
Surely no one else in the world, when congratulated on holing 
a long putt, has replied : I am a mathematician and | find my 
knowledge of planes and angles very useful in putting.’ He is 
also believed to be unique in having called his opponent lucky 
for having dark eyelashes—his own light ones, he added, let the 
sun through and prevented his keeping his eye on the ball. It 
was yet another gentleman we will call T. who, in a foursome, 


passing 


STORIES 


DARWIN. 


cut out from the tee with his driver so magnificent a divot that it 
rolled itself over the ball and entirely obscured it from his partner's. 
view. The partner claimed that he was entitled to see the ball, 
and the other side said that he might cut a small peep-hole with 
his penknife in the divot for that purpose. It is, | think, rather 
a pleasant picture, and yet as I write these things down I realise 
how much depends on knowing W. and D. and T. We once had 
a player here who, in attempting to play a ball in a bunker, sat 
down for the purpose on the boarded edge on which barbed wire: 
had been placed to keep the cattle off. Over that, too, we 
chortle yearly, but it is a story with an acutely personal point. 

There is another type of story very popular in any golfing 
society. It is not so much humorous as marvellous, and is often 
scarcely to be distinguished from the common lie. We have one 
or two hardy annuals in this direction. First of all we have the: 
clergyman who was driving from the fifteenth tee. His ball 
struck the ladies’ tee box about 4yoyds. in front of him. It 
bounded straight back to the tee from which he had struck, 
hit the tee box there and thence cannoned at a right angle into: 
the fifteenth hole. Is there any course but ours where a man 
has in one shot struck two tee boxes and holed out in the wrong 
hole?) There is another feat of which we are legitimately proud, 
performed by one who used sometimes to be a member of our 
party. With a strong wind blowing from the left he hit his tee: 
shot out of bounds at each of the first seven holes. At the eighth 
he made a noble attempt to maintain this record, but, un- 
fortunately, the ball was lost, and whether it actually reached 
the railway line or lies still buried in the marsh is a matter of 
argument among us to this day. The couple behind him, on the 
other hand, never succeeded in finishing the first hele; for the 
wind was so strong that one of them had his spectacles blown off 
nine times, upon which he retired to the club house. 

Here again, however, | know the course and the player. I 
appreciate the astonishing feat of slicing involved in those seven 
shots out of bounds. I know how agreeable would be the sight 
of that gentleman when his spectacles blew off for the eighth 
time. But other people do not know and probably think how 
intolerably tedious must be our conversation. Goldsmith was 
quite right never to tell us Mr. Hardcastle’s story of the old 
grouse in the gunroom. If he had we should have wondered why 
on earth Diggory laughed at it. As it is, we feel sure it was the 
most delightful story in the world. So it is with golfing stories. 
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NATURE NOTES 


THE BROWN RAT'S RECORD 


BOUT the year 1728 or 1729 the brown rat (Mus 
decumanus) made its appearance in these _ islands, 
obtaining passage hither as a stowaway. Originally 
the rat of Britain was the black rat (Mus rattus). 
Immediately on its arrival the brown rat commenced 

war on its smaller cousin. It is an old maxim that thieves cannot 
live together. Jays and magpies seldom haunt the same 
woods: if one is 
common, the 
other will be 
conspicuous by 
its scarcity: and 
so it is with rats. 
Breeding several 
times in a season 
and giving birth 
to eight or ten 
young at a time, 
the brown rat 
speedily estab- 
lished itself and 
drove the black 
rat further and 
further west. 
Now the former 
is abundant 
everywhere in the 
British Isles 

in fact, its range 
iS practically 
cosmopolitan 
while the latter 
can almost be 
ranked among 
our extinct 
mammals. 

Few crea- 
tures can adapt 
themselves to 
circumstances as 


THE CAMERA SHUTTER CLICKS. can the brown 





rat: In the 
sewers of all big towns they lve in thousands, often grow- 
ing to a very large size. Seventeen inches, including the 
tail, is the length of a good-sized rat. On any moonlight 


night hundreds can be seen running to and fro on the 
mud flats left by the tide of the River Thames in London. 
Often I have watched them swimming in the becks of Cumber- 
land, where they appear to live, winter and summer alike 
apparently as much at home as the water vole itself. In such 
an environment, whenever possible, they always hug the shore 
closely, taking every curve the land makes. 

Dozens are killed every time a stack is threshed, and few 
barns are without them; pig-stys, stables, cow-byres, of course, 
almost invariably swarm with them, and the foreshore is a 
favourite haunt. Those existing on the rocky shores of the 
Orkney Islands are remarkably fine, well groomed beasts. ‘They 
appear to be larger, and the fur more inclined to brown than 
is usually the case. The ears, too, seem free from the wari- 
like growths which are always present on the ears of town rats, 
and the animals do more hunting in the daytime than rats 
usually do. They have been caught in the act of catching and 
killing frogs. 

Few creatures have more enemies; foxes, stoats, weasels, 
hawks, owls and many others all take their toll, yet its numbers 
are increasing. Its fecundity no doubt : 
accounts to a great extent for its 
numbers, but, detested as it is, the rat 
must be given credit for more than a 
little intelligence, and when cornered 
will always show fight, and no 
doubt this trait occasionally saves 
its life. Many cats hesitate to attack 
a full-grown rat, and I have known 
ferrets and terriers beat a _ retreat 
after a brief encounter with a 
veteran. I have never heard of a rat 
attacking a ferret, but I have several 
times noticed that, when escape is 
impossible, the rat will be the first 
to commence hostilities. The weasel 
is a good friend to farmers, but fierce 
and relentless as it is, I fancy its 
prey usually consists of mice, voles 
and young rats. Full-grown ones 
are another proposition, although no 
doubt owing to its quicker move- 
ments, carnivorous teeth and more 


bloodthirsty nature, the weasel is the rat’s master. None the 
less, it can only kill after a fight, and, generally speaking, 
even the carnivora seldom fight for a meal if they can get 
one more easily. 

Nothing short of a concentrated effort, such as_ that 
made during the two Rat Weeks, will thin the rats’ 
numbers to any appreciable extent, but to exterminate them 
is a-most an impossibility. Some would inevitably be 
left and these would soon multiply again if not’ kept 
in check. ArTHUR R. THompson, F.L.S. 


SOME BIRDS AND THEIR WATER SUPFLY. 


Birds, unlike animals, are more or less independent of 
their immediate surroundings. Ability to move over great 
areas in a short space of time has caused them to be freer, and, 
consequently, far less influenced by local conditions. The 
whole phenomenon of migration shows how birds are able to 
satisfy their needs by movement to other countries, instead 
of adapting themselves to any particular one. Even in the 
small details of their daily life there is much to observe in proot 
of this. Take the question of water supply. Some birds are 
almost independent of it, others have to shift their haunts in 
order to be always near it ; others, again, have to cover immense 
distances every twenty-four hours in order to get it. None, 
except perhaps the ostrich, has become absolutely proof against 
thirst (whereas many animals have evolved an ability to go 
without water), otherwise they would long ago have become 
extinct. 

The effect that lack of water has on various birds supplies 
some interesting studies. Certain birds suffer more than others, 
very often without apparent reason. I have seen desert birds 
come exhausted to the wells, yet | remember two ravens accom- 
panying me across a waterless stretch of country for many days. 
The rock-partridge—the common chukar of Asia—is, in many 
localities, cut off from water for the whole summer: the little 
Hey’s sand partridge is found in regions which may be without 
accessible water for ten months out of the twelve; yet in othe 
regions where there is only a scanty supply left in summet 
every partridge in the neighbourhood collects around that one 
source, and never goes very far from it. Of course, partridges 
cannot go far to drink; if the water is not close by they have 
to do without, but with rock pigeons it is different. | have 
seen these birds come for great distances to drink at deep wells, 
in a country where there is no surface water. This was a 
favourite opportunity for pot-hunting ; we used to visit well- 
pits in turn and it was curious to see the consternation and 
panic of the pigeons when caught drinking at the bottcm of 
the wells, knowing full well that they had to flap their way 
slowly up and run the gauntlet at the top. At these same 
wells I have seen birds arrive in an exhausted state during 
hot, sirocco weather. 

Of birds that travel regularly to and from their watering 
places, the sandgrouse hold first place, both by reason of the 
precision of their movements and the immense areas they 
traverse. No bird is so well adapted by rature to live in the 
dry portion of the earth’s surface. He is a true desert-lover ; 
he finds his food and breeds in waterless tracts, but when there 
is no moisture in his food he goes regularly to the nearest water 
for a drink. Great speed and staying power is given him by 
a frame and a type of wing which are both highly specialised 
for these purposes. He is probably the fastest bird in the 
world over a long course. It is nothing for a sandgrouse to fly 
one hundred miles for his drinking water, yet he only stops a 
brief quarter of an hour or so, and then goes back to his arid home 
only to return again in the evening. 1), CARRUTHERS. 





THE BROWN RAT ON THE PROWL. 
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LETTERS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


ON SHOOTING.—I 


By THE Hown. 
QO sportsmen of riper years four seasons of almost 
total abstinence from social shooting may have meant 
in amount of inconvenience inseparable from 
upsetting of crusted habits. Even those who 
thus were in a minority. Most of us had 

' it » otherwise, and too much by far to think about. 
But to the vouth of Britain those four years are a dead loss 
of sporting education ; and that the youth of 

is to shoot, the market for “ lets,” and even for 

Even the boy of unmilitary 
to the Armistice has lacked that experience which 

- tar to shape his prospective qualifications, not only as a 
shot, but also—and this is far more important—as a 
d, incidentally, as a welcome guest now and perhaps 
i] host in the future. For such a desirable con- 
tion is the result of observation of the best models 
itation of their technique. Going out with a keeper 
h a boy the habits of game and vermin, and then 
nts of shooting, the safe management of a gun in 

| but not so well as would going out with 
if his father is of the right sort and can spare 
Many fathers of the right sort can scarcely buy 
ives at their present price! The keeper’s “ style” in 
a nightmare, unless he be one of the 


‘ 





company 


is usually 
\-winning order, in which case he will improbably 
keeper. The latter is more skilled in the use of 

ps and chmbing-irons than of the “ deadly hail.” 
But the interruption in the career of a boy of the age 
nsideration is as nothing compared with the dis- 
s attaching to a very large number of his elders— 
<— who were lucky enough to have served their 
nticeship before that fatal autumn of 1914, but 
== 1 hom the war has brought various advantages 
1 up thie prospect of a shooting career. . To these 
standers on the threshold a few hints, it has been 

ild not come amiss. 

shooting, though a pastime, is also a science and an art. 
taken in company it is a species of game; and, 
ther games, is conducted under rules, some 
mal, others, arising from modern conditions 
litied from time to time as these conditions 


to one ~ 


sportsmen 


ss to. the 

i y, and un- 
tishness all round, 
inwritten and 
iteable but 
hey are neverthe- 
ss rules. He who 


ild master them 
his boyhood 
‘ht not to be 
putting the 
back and 

ing as boys used to 
do half acentury ago, 
viz., accompanying 
shooting party in 





the role of observer 
only To anybody 
gifted with ordinary 
powers of observa- 
tion, without which 
a shooter 1s a 
private nuisance 
and a public 
menace, a few 


days spent thus will be worth a library-full of instructions. 

Shooting, as a pastime, or even as a business, may be 
undertaken by the shooter alone, divested of anv particular 
moral obligations save the care obviously necessary to avoid 
firing shots which might injure men or stock, seen or unseen; 
the object being usually to secure the game, no matter how 
little consideration is wasted on the nature, sporting or 
otherwise, of such shots as may present themselves. The 
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question of meum or tuum does not arise. The shooter 
educating himself solely thus will have learnt a good deal 
about the habits of the game, but nothing of the etiquette 
which differentiates the sportsman from the gunner. He will 
have much to unlearn when he shoots in company. To begin 
with, the “ lardering’”’ of beast or bird by his own particular 
effort is a secondary consideration. He has ceased to be 
solely responsible for the bag, which was all-important to 
him as a solitary shooter. He is now one of a party, be it a 
party of two or eight or any intermediate number, and _ his 
every action, or abstinence from action, is to be judged, or 
pre-judged, in the light of its potential effect on the safety, 
convenience and pleasure of each member of that party— 
not merely every shot taken or refused, but every movement, 
noise, gesture. And such self-control adds not merely to 
the success of the day, but to the active enjoyment of him 
who practises it. Our young shooter will learn—if he keeps 
his eyes open—that the experienced gun who has imbibed 
as a boy the keenness and wile of the “lone hunter” with 
the correct—almost traditional—behaviour of the sportsman- 
in-company will get more shooting in the course of the day 
than anybody less well equipped. A team of such guns 
constitutes perfection. There is no mutual interference, 
nor any fear of it; no noise; no looking the wrong way ; 
no stealing a march on one’s neighbour; no selfishness. 
And in that word lies the summing up of the whole matter. 
True, there ave jealous shots in the highest class of performers. 
They are well known, and tolerated in spite of their jealousy 
because of their efficiency. They do not add to the harmony 
of a day’s shooting, and are noticeable on account of their 
scarcity, whereas in the ranks of mediocre shots they are 
more plentiful. Do not imitate their methods. 
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Observation, without which a shooter is @ private nuisance and a public menace. 


An attempt has been made to point out to young shooters 
that the unwritten rules governing social sport can only be 
mastered by the exercise of a combination of unselfishness, 
observation and proper instinct. I am assuming that the 
would-be sportsman has spent his boyhood otherwise than 
in the gradual, perhaps unconscious, acquirement of the 
rudiments of correct behaviour in the field ; the “ receptive ”’ 
period, from a mental point of view, is past, and he will need 
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to make up for lost time by assuming the attitude of a disciple. 
But the safe and effective method of handling a gun and 
a certain amount of accuracy in its use can be learnt by 
mechanical instruction. Exactly as the young dog can 
be rendered fit to take the field, without unduly disgracing 
himself, by preliminary lessons in obedience, watchfulness 
and self-restraint taught in the garden, or even in the dining- 
room, so can the young shooter resort to one of the many 
‘shooting schools,” where he will find an instructor. He 
will also find that he knows little, and even that little may 
have to be unlearnt. It is worth the expense. All shooting 
is going to be expensive. <A pair of first-class guns may 
cost £200 just now. You may probably pick up a second- 
hand pair for about half that figure. There must be many 
such in the market, bearing the melancholy label, “ Property 
of an Officer, deceased,”’ or belonging to cripples, physical 
or financial. Before purchasing have the gun or guns “ vetted” 
by their maker, and also ascertain whether they can be altered 
to fit you well. Avoid “ full-chokes,” single-triggers, ete. 
If you have been handling a rifle during the war, try to forget 
all about it. Even an expert sniper will probably be a bad 
shot with the gun, 7/ its use has not been learnt before or 
concurrently with that of the other weapon. 

When you have made yourself fairly proficient at clay 
pigeons, going away, crossing from either side, and overhead, 
vou will learn a great deal by “taking on” the real live 
bird, and opportunities for doing so should present them- 
selves without difficulty. Get leave from a farmer, a class 
which preserves a Gallionic attitude towards these pests 
which ravage his crops; a class secure in its guarantees, 
doles and various forms of compensation. It seems a thou- 
sand pities-that the wood pigeon is a non-political bird ; 
once he were scheduled as “ game” many a hand would 
be against him. Meanwhile, however, he will afford you 
an excellent test, not merely in accuracy of aim, but especially 
in quickness, decision, alertness, self-concealment, immo- 
bility, whether you tackle him coming in to the turnips, 
or “lie up” near his roosting places. Do not go to the same 





“Lie up” 


near his roosting places. 


spot too often ; be in your place early. Picking up pigeons 
is, in itself, good practice for marking; they are not easily 
lost, owing to the trail of light feathers shed in the fall. When 
not feeding on roots they are good eating. Sometimes, 
however, these birds suffer from an epidemic of some complaint 
akin to diphtheria i in the throat and upper crop, disgustingly 
evident. In this case prudence suggests their being burnt. A 
wooden decoy, mounted on a light, stiff pole, which can be 
secured to a tree, is useful on occasions, seated, of course, 
beak to windward. For use on the ground dead pigeons can 
be so arranged as to decoy the living, but a tame bird confined 
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by a brace and tether is far better. He should be reared from 
the nest, and makes a bold and confiding pet, and will live to 
allure his kind to destruction for years. The “ brace 
consists of two tapes knotted together at half length ; of 
the four ends thus formed, two are carried from the knot 
(which forms the centre, its position being on the bird’s 
back), in front of the wings to meet the other two, carried 
behind wings and legs ; the four ends are joined and attached 
to a swivel for the tether. Any bird-fancier will show you how 
to make a brace. 

Take, then, every possible opportunity of practice, and 
cultivate the habit of rapid decision and “ crisp ’”’ discharge. 
Poking and “ following,” 7.e., dwelling on the object, are 
futile sources of danger when shooting in company, both to 
your fellow-guns and to the beaters. There is no danger in 
rapidity, which need never preclude the lightning-like mental 
question: ‘‘ Is the shot safe ?”’ 


“A 





Is the shot safe ? 


The young shooter has been likened to a disciple,’glad to 
sit, metaphorically, at the feet of the experienced sportsman. 
Actually, however, it will be greatly to his advantage to 
induce one of the latter order to sit at jis feet, or, rather, 
to share his butt, or stand behind him when partridge driving 

killing pheasants. I am assuming that he has already 
gone through a short apprenticeship as an observer, unarmed, 
and has thereby imbibed some rudimentary knowledge of 
right and wrong. At driven game of all kinds a little coaching 
by an expert will work wonders and inspire confidence as 
nothing else can. Take, for instance, a grouse drive: the 
novice needs to be told what and when to shoot, and why ; 
to lay his plans each moment during the active period in 
the drive with a view to getting off his two barrels effectively ; 
selecting always bird No. I with definite regard to prospective 
bird No. 2; never firing his second barrel at a difficult bird 
if an easy one is coming on; never losing his head, nor turning 
round to shoot behind when birds are approaching. All 
these mistakes, plus the universal one of not shooting 
enough in front of his butt, the beginner will inevitably and 
frequently make, but if he be lucky enough to secure the assist- 
ance suggested, even during one or two drives, supplemented 
by a few words of explanation and criticism while waiting, 
he will be saved from forming habits difficult to eradicate ; 
he will do the right thing instinctively. Once he has mastered 
the principles of handling one gun to advantage there is 
no harm in his using two, provided others ar 
3ut dexterous fingers, well oiled ejectors, and a cool head 
will do a lot of execution with one gun, especially carly in 
the season. Later on, when the big pack streams over or 
down the line, two guns seem all too few. 

There are one or two words of advice I would like to 
give before leaving the subject of grouse-driving, though, 
mutatis mutandis, they are applicable to other forms cf 


soon 


doing so 
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shooting in company. Driving to butts or to a wall ought 
to be, humanly speaking, accident-proof. (A ricochet off 
a concealed stone is perhaps the only excusable risk, if 
indeed any risk involving the loss of an eye or other such 
injury can ever be excused.) That it is not always so is due 
in nine cases out of ten to indecision, 7.c., dwelling on the object. 

On most well managed moors the butts are placed 
together that the shooter who fires down 
the line ought to be prohibited from occupying any one 
of them. In the case of “sunk butts,” the most deadly 
arrangement, if there is not a post to show you the line at 
a glance, put a mark, ¢.g., a stick, or a couple of peats where 
you can see them readily. 

The jealous shot has been mentioned as one of the evils 
we sometimes encounter—one of the flies in the ointment. 
But the jealous picker-up is comparatively common and 
can be most objectionable. You will easily recognise him, 


so close 


starting on a cruise the instant that the drive is over round 
or beyond his proper limits, gathering all birds doubtfully 
his own plus any others he can, intent only on getting his 
own number, exasperating his neighbours, and_ putting 
them wrong in their count; unless, indeed, they take the 
opportunity of scavenging quite close to the offender's butt, 
a region which jealousy prompts him to explore last of all. 


PAS 


The Life of Pasteur, by René Vallery-Radot. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire; introduction by Sir William 
Osler, Bart., M.D., F.R.S. (Constable, ros. 6d.) 


book. M. 
° ‘ . . - . 
Pasteur is already a classic in France— it 


HIS is not a 


Life of 


new René Vallery-Radot’s 


appeared in and we may consider it, within its 
limitations, as the example of an almost 
biography, affording a living picture of a man of genius 
and narrating, with accuracy, the 
movement of the nineteenth century. 
Pasteur and his disciples ? 


I1go0o 
perfect 
vivid greatest scientific 
What do we not owe to 
France owes the added millions 
of her regenerated agriculture; her silk, and wine, and cheese, 
and cattle. We all innumerable 
wounded in the Great War, and saved by a surgery which has 


owe the lives of soldiers, 


adopted Pastcurian methods ; while the treatment of infectious 
disease, with the whole future of medical science, has been pro- 
foundly modified by the discoveries of Pasteur and his disciples. 

[ have said that M. Vallery-Radot’s book was a classic, 
perfect, limitations. All 
its limitations and makes of them an added grace. 


and within its classic art accepts 
M. Vallery- 
Kadot has conceived his biography asa history of the Pasteurian 
movement, against which is relieved the leonine profile of its 
That 
Pasteur, his sager, calmer side, aureoled in that atmosphere of 
absolute _ filial which M. 
surrounded his father-in-law. His 


originating genius. is to say, he shows us one side of 


devotedness with Vallery-Radot 


view of Pasteur 


is naturally affected by the master’s time of life when the young 


glorious 


disciple first made his acquaintance—a man already fifty years 


of age, softened, sobered, at once placated and wearied by 
success, by his first apoplectic seizure, by the long strain and 


tragic emotions of the Franco-Prussian war. The portrait is 


admirable. And yet one might wish it completed by a sketch, 


which perhaps no one in our time is both willing and competent 


to undertake—some hasty yet lifelike impression of a younger 


Pasteur. violent, imperious, vehement, ardently combative 


the Pasteur of the years of struggle, leader of an audacious 
band of revolutionists in science, master whom they adored 


with a self-immolating worship—praising even, as though they 


were traits of his genius, his impatiences and inequalities : 


those sudden calls on their time and convenience which would 
summon them post-haste from their dearest duties to ransack 
France on some Pastcurian quest, or the great savant’s sombre 
impenetrability as he considered some new question while he 


set his disciples endless experiments, incessantly repeated, 


without enlightenment as to the end to be attained. His yoke, 


then, was not always easy; but what boyish openness and 


impressionability when the problem was solved and the burden 
now come round to 


removed! Surely the whole world must 


his opinion! And great was his wrath at the bad faith (for he 


considered it no less) of an obdurate adversary. He could 
imagine no good in such an opponent. And on one occasion, 
reading the arguments of an antagonist, he broke forth: ‘‘ | 


am sure the fellow’s a wife-beater !’”’ 
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When such a person is attended by a loader and dog infected 
with the same moral obliquity, the annoyance caused is 
often marvellous, when one remembers that we are by way of 
shooting for pleasure. Things go harmoniously as a rule 
when individual scores are not made too much of, the converse 
being the case when each man’s score is published at the 
end of the day, or, worse still, recorded in a book, a practice 
I admit having only once come across. But it is usual for 
the host to keep an approximate list of scores, and necessary 
as a check on the birds brought in and to avoid “ bunches” 
being left forgotten in the butts, etc. Nobody likes being 
at the bottom of even a private list. Some men want badly 
to be at the top. 

You may occasionally meet a shooter who keeps a book 
in which he records his individual figures—or, rather, the 
figures which, by recording and reading over to himself, 
he ultimately persuades himself he has attained. Such 
records will not deceive any other reader, and are therefore 
seldom exposed to public criticism. Finally, remember that 
the jealous shot may be tolerated or even welcomed as a 
guest for reasons which are probably absent in your case. 
Wherefore make a study of his methods, and resolve that, 
whatever else you may be, you will be as unlike him as you 
possibly can. 


EUR 


It was in the spring and autumn afternoons of 1902 in 
the Avenue de Bretenal, where my husband was slowly recovering 
from a long and serious illness, that I used to listen spellbound 
to these memories of the past as he talked with or listened to 
Chamberland, Metchnikoff, the 
My husband had entered 


his fellow disciples—Roux, 
little librarian Itoussel, and others. 
Pasteur’s laboratory in 1862 when he left the Normal School 
Pasteur was Director of the studies on the 


in Paris, where 


scientific side; he had known the master as a pupil knows his 
Professor, before he worked under him as an assistant, followed 
him as a disciple, spread his doctrine as an apostle, and finally 
succeeded him as Director of the Pasteur Institute. Pasteur 
was a chief part of the life of Emile Duclaux. 
say as much of Roux, of Chamberland, of Nocard. 


And one may 
And as I 
listened to their talk, which was inspired by a veneration such 
as I have witnessed for no other mortal, I gathered an impression 
of the fitful, violent, supernal nature of genius, absorbing all 
that comes in contact with it, dangerous to handle (like the 
X-rays) and yet infinitely precious and illuminating—a nature 
irresistibly, magnetically attractive, and vet in the last resort 
repellent, drawing, absorbing, but never by us absorbed or 
drawn, nor diverted from its sacred quest. 

As I listened to their conversation (and again as I turned 
the pages of this volume of M. Vallery-Radot’s) I felt strongly 
that the essence of all genius is imagination. ‘‘ Why are there 
so few great mathematicians ? ’”’ asked a member of the French 
Institute of Charles Hermite. Because you have given over 
teaching your children fairy-tales,”’ replied the veteran Algebra’st. 


“a 


‘Tf you do not train the young idea to imagine something 
beyond the actually present and possible, how can you expect 
any progress in science ?’’ Pasteur was full of imagination ; 
he began life at fifteen as a painter; he was as impressionable 
as a poet. But a genius who has merely imagination is, as it 
were, a bird who should have wings to soar, but no tail to steer 
its tlight. 
a result, imagination must be completed by method ; intuition 
must be directed by a steady will. Pasteur had all these gifts 
in their highest degree, an impeccable experimental method 
and a power of concentration such that he was capable of 
thinking for weeks, months, years of 


It can make for no vast aim. In order to achieve 


one sole subject, until 
at last the problem was solved and the end attained. 

‘* The secret of Pasteur,’’ it has been said, ‘‘ was the fusion of 
Patience.” 
the patience of Pasteur, which was heroic in pursuit of his 


Passion and M. Vallery-Radot shows us perfectly 
discoveries, although no mortal was ever more impatient of 
contradiction. Perhaps the side of the master which reveals 
his passion and his genius might have been more brilliantly 
illuminated. 
to what was no less characteristic of Pasteur—the rare beauty 
nature. admirable,”’ 
has written Dr. Roux, ‘‘ elle montre son génie, mais il faut avoir 


At least, our biographer has given its full value 


of his moral ‘“T/oeuvre de Pasteur est 


récu. dans l’intimité du Maitre pour connaitre toute la bonte 


de so. coeur.”’ MarY DUCLAUX. 





